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The marathon season is drawing to a close 
and about time, we say. Perhaps this sum- 
mer was no sillier than most, but it seemed 
pretty wac ky while it lasted. Take the fol- 
lowing incidents, all of which took place in 


the month of July 


A man swam across Lake Erie while 
handcuffed 

A housewife tried to swim across the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca and, as a result, 
was sent to hospital hysterical, blind and 
half paralyzed 

A brewery, which shouldn't be expected 
to have much interest in fresh water, an- 
nounced it would sponsor a marathon 
swim across Lake Ontario 

Ihe Toronto City Council, which had 
previously honored Sir Ernest MacMillan 
vith a silver tray, impetuously gave a 
thousand-dollar cheque to a_ successful 


long-distance swimmer 


Oh ind did we forget to mention the 
man in North Bay who played the piano for 
seventy-two hours until his doctor ordered 
him to stop? 

Call us spoilsports if you like, but we've 


had about enough of endurance contests 


whether they involve swimmers, pianists o1 
rocking-chau experts Ihe very idea of a 
marathon” would have revolted the ancient 


Greeks who provided these contests with a 


name. The original marathon was no contest 
hut dramatic twenty-two-mile dash by a 
Greek warrior who brought news of a great 
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Editorial 


What’s so smart about 


marathons? 


victory to the city of Athens and then died 
of exhaustion 

The classical world held no “marathon” 
races, nor did anybody else until 1896. The 
longest foot race recorded in ancient Greece 
was less than three miles a distance in 
which style is much more important than 
in today’s endurance races, for the Greeks 
believed in quality rather than quantity 

They believed it was better that a man be 
able to do several things well rather than one 
thing superlatively. Every gentleman, said 
Aristotle, should be able to play the flute— 
but not too well; he should leave time for 
other useful pursuits. Politicians ought to be 
able to swim a mile, but not necessarily 
twenty miles; discus throwers ought also to 
be poets 

There is, in our opinion, a good deal to be 
said for this view of the “whole” life. The 
world today worships the specialist, a person 
whom the ancients would have considered a 
remarkably clever freak. This trend, alas, 
shows little sign of abating 

The time will come, we suppose, when 
somebody will breast Juan de Fuca blind- 
folded and in chains, while somebody else 
thrashes across Lake Ontario wearing calk 
boots and a pith helmet. City councils, no 
doubt, will continue to vote them sums of 
money. And the rest of us, flabby and sed 
entary, unable to swim more than a hundred 
yards (with or without handcuffs) will ap- 
plaud vicariously and congratulate ourselves 
that another high point in human progress 


has been achieved 
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Here’s why an 


Iron Fireman furnace 
heats fast, saves fuel 
Notice the hape and position of 
the fire. Th an, highly radiant 








bowl-shaped flame sweeps outward 
from the center of the hearth and 
° up the side wa { the furnace 
e R t heat is applied instantly t 
FAST Tey WEATING | sitio 
concentr hot no long 
warm-up peried. Fire is at tos 
4 ethovenc “ t 1 i lew eck i 
Quick Heat means LOWER FUEL BILLS 
The Iron Fireman radiant fire goes into action fasr FURNACES, oil, gas, coal 
B e of the nature of the flame and the design of the Complete w r 
fur ts heat is transferred quickly. It doesn’t wast cond r i 
long warm-up periods. Quick heating Iron we F 
Firet 1 furnaces and boilers are used with the super au red 
en e thermostat which ts part of the Iron Fireman : ' nder 
control system. That's one reason why Iron Fireman ‘ sins 
wre ften cut tuel bills as much as 30 when they 


plants with Iron Fireman heating 


BOILERS, oil, gas, coal 





Quick Heat means FLOOR-TO-CEILING WARMTH AND belie for bet we 
COMFORTABLE, STEADY TEMPERATURE Samia Gaacntes 
Fast heat response is the secret of steady home heating range 8 petes 
Even slight changes in home temperatures (which a wake “ ape large 





uggish furnace ignores) turn your Iron Fireman fur- 
ice On or off. Frequent, brief firing periods keep up a 


ae 


gentie r movement that prevents stratification of 


HORIZONTAL OIL FURNACE 


cold air on floors and warm air against the ceiling 
In addition to this comfort and fuel saving you get 
the many hidden values that go with Iron Fireman 





quality and dependability 
Tucks away most anywhere: in 
AUTOMATIC 


"SE GaS-ON-COML | 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


80 Ward Street, Dept. 14, Toronto, Ontario 








Please send booklet describing the principal systems for modern 
~ ” 
heating and cooling, “12 Plans for Home Heating and Air Conditioning. 
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EVA-LIS WUORIO SAYS 


Men are too much trouble to marry! 


A tender old friend has drawn to my 
ittention two facts related somehow, 
he feel One 1s that thi year Is Leap 
Year and the other is that I am, to 
quote from his friendly missive, “a 


slightly ageing spinster,” unquote. He 
ends his charming note with an airy, 
So why not? Why don’t you propose? 


In four more years it might be too 


late! 

You can see what it is about men? 
That thoughtfulnes that heartiness, 
that disarming ingenuity, that unfail- 
ing desire to be helpful. It really 


warms your heart how they talk to 
you 

(1 think Sir Walter Raleigh was a 
myth.) 

When I was still very young in Fin 
land I had five cousins They were 
all boys. We were about the same age 
all of us. All through the week we 
fought, and on Sundays they fought 
to see who could sit next to me in 
church. Even during those years be 
tween five and eleven | found this be 


havior somewhat illogical. When I 


was seven and a half I already knew 
the sage secret that to t your own 
way with men, in short pants or lon 
you can't use logic. They refuse to 
subscribe to logic themselves and as 
far as they are concerned logical 
woman does not exist. If you have 

logical mind, to achieve the illusion of 
illogic, if such a word exist s far 


more strenuous on the intellect, but 


works, unless the man gets to know 
you too well. Then he'll say, shaking 
his finger, head or pipe Aha, you 
can't fool me. | know what yo 

ifter 


“Why didn’t I get married?” 


When I was nineteen I started to 
work for a newspaper. Newspapers 
are staffed by men. That ts, they were 
when I was nineteen; for all I know 
women have got their rights by now 
These men who took themselves ex 
tremely seriously did not hesitate to 
let me know heartily, thoughtfully and 
disarmingly that girls on newspapers 
were useless unnecessary inept in 
efficient incompetent superfluous 
spoilsports, always in the way, and 
only a whim of the editor if not worse 

The things I used to put up with in 
those formative years, with my un 
matured mind maturing rapidly, make 
such remarks as an “ageing spinster 
seem like a tenderness. I am _ sure 
marks of those years on my character 
are ineradicable. I was kept hourly 


informed that I did nothing right, had 
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4 Canadian writer born in Finland, 
Eva-Lis Wuorio now lives in Andorra, 


a fairy-tale state in the Pyrenees. 


a phony accent (I'm tone deaf) 

couldn't write and shouldn't expect to 

when there were men around, use 
! 


unfair female wiles on the tinte! 


viewees, dressed too severely or too 


fiossily, should learn to spell and why 
didn't I get married? All this info 
mation and advice I mostly received 
over a glass of beer for which I was 


nade to pay, not Tor the glass but the 
round, while I was earning $11.50 


week and supporting the Finnish war 


effort 

To top this, sometimes I was ex 
pected to cover thei issignment 
while they were getting over han 


overs, or had an “important appoint 


ment” elsewhere Just leave the notes 
for me they d say Cant t t vo 
to write the story. but you can b 
me a beer when I get back 


Sometimes I'd come in from a la 


assignment and find these male co 


iorts under the desk. Until I learned 


better I used to phone their wives to 


come and see them safely home. I 
thought this was the humane thing to 
do but the wives would arriv with an 


axe (for me) and wouldn't believe I'd 


not been aiding and abetting the de 
bauchery until they read my dreary 
copy about the Board of Education 


meeting and checked it for corrobora 
tion in the early edition of the morn 


ing paper Also the next morning I'd 





*t hell from the men I thought I'd 
been succoring 


1] 


Somehow all this didn’t add up to 


the glamour and security I naively 
thought was synonymous with “men 

At least all the color advertisements 
for new roofing on modern houses, or 
tiles for a redone bathroom leopard 
covers for the car seat, or a diamond 
trinket, always pictured a glamorous 
secure man giving these little items to 
the girl. Me, if I had fifty cents left by 
Saturday, they'd borrow it from me 


and later continued on page 44 
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BANK SERVICE 
FOR MORE PEOPLE 
~-IN MORE PLACES 


A mine opens in the north 
in: a quiet town becomes 
a busy industrial centre... 
yesterday’s farmland is 
transformed into today’s 


suburban dey elopment aba 


As Canada’s fast-growing 
population spreads out into 
new areas, the chartered 
banks have extended their 
operations, too. In ten 
years, 1,000 additional 
branches hay c been opened; 
many others have been 
enlarged and modernized; 
new services have been 
introduced. 

Today, in long-established 
and pioneering areas alike, 


the chartered banks are 





bringing more services to 







Ore people in Hore places 


than ever before. 





THE CHARTERED BANKS SERVING YOUR COMMUNITY 
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BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


Bax has a whirl at roulette 


¥ is good,” said the 


French pilot. “We shall arrive 
at Deauville in one hour and one 
quarter. After the take-off, tea will 
be sairved Merci 

The setting was the London Au 
port and the passengers consisted 
of ten Britsh members of parlia 
ment and their wives. We were off 


to spend the week end in sporting 





Monsieur André planned a gala 
dinner at his casino in Deauville 
for the holidaying British MPs 


contests with members of the 
French parliament coming from 
Paris. Our plane carried the golf 
ers, and a second plane would 
bring the lawn-tennis players. The 
yachtsmen MPs were naturally 
traveling by water in their own 
boats 

Monsieur André, a man of ele 
gance and dignity, is the owner of 
the casino at Deauville, and the 
casino owns practically all the 
hotels in the famous old Norman 
dy town. But Monsieur André is 
not interested merely in the money 
of the gamblers 

For example on this particular 
week end he had arranged for an 
iviation rally. Thus many of Brit 
ain’s most famous airmen and au 
plane manufacturers had come to 
add to the good companionship in 
which we politicians were taking 
part 

On the Friday night of our ar- 
rival we were invited to a gala 
dinner at the casino at ten o'clock 
and when Monsieur Andre says a 
gala dinner he means it. Elegant 
uniformed waiters served the best 
wines of France—which means the 
best wines in the world. Vaude 
ville performers and dancers had 
been brought from the Paris thea 
tres for our pleasure and an excel 
lent orchestra stimulated conversa- 
tion at the tables. 

When the dinner ended toward 
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midnight we went to the playing 
rooms of the casino to chance our 
luck at chemin de fer, baccarat 
roulette and trente et quarante. As 
we had to be at our best for the 
next day's sporting contests our 
group went home early to bed. In 
other words we left at about three 
a.m 

Just to complete the social side 
of our stay let me put on record 
that Monsieur André gave a gala 
dinner on Saturday and Sunday 
nights as well, and they seemed to 
grow in size and splendor 

For example at about midnight 
on Sunday night the lights went 
out, and suddenly through the great 
windows we saw a shower of 
lighted stars falling from the sky 
There must have been thousands 
of them as though we were cele 
brating the marriage of Cinderella 
and her prince 

Only one more event on the so 
cial side and we shall move to 
sterner things. There was a recep- 
tion at the mayor’s house where 
we met the French Députés and 
their wives. The mayor has held 
that office for six years. And why 
not? If you have a good mayor 


why get rid of him? 


Appropriately we golfers and 





our wives stayed at the elegant 
Golf Hotel which is right by the 
course. From our balcony we could 
look across the fields and hills to 
the sea Lovely France! 

Three times in living memory 
she has been invaded by the Ger 
mans, but when the invader has 


f } 


gone this most beautiful o 
countries rises from the shadows 
and is herself again. France is no 
longer a great military power, and 
her parliament reflects the confu- 


sion of her continued on page 42 
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for those who want 


the finest in TV... 
G-E oii. C. igled Ultra -Vision 
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CANADIAN GENERALE ESeECcreisc COMPANY LIMITED 





G-E’s handsome new table model Hi-Fi Phonograph with G-E Variable Reluctance 
Cartridge and retractable sapphire stylus provide superb reprod f 


low cost. Feat res include 5-speed auromati hanger, able to take 
records intermixed; 414 watts undistorted output, with freedom f 
‘rumble’; lift-top cabinet in h me 


t andsome hand-rubbed Vv veneer finish in wain 
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If this unlikely pair couldn't throw St. Laurent, they’d shake him up 


Could a CCKF-Torv team take Ottawa? 





Does the CCF still regard the Manitoba’s fourteen seats, seven 
Liberals as the lesser of two evils are now Liberal, four CCF and 
and the Conservatives as the great three Conservative Ihe self-ap 
er? Or have most CCF voters pointed strategists believe that with 
begun to feel that it’s tim to de luck and a little co-operation this 
feat the Grits, even if a Tory division can be altered to three o1 
Government replaces them? perhaps even two Liberal, with the 

This is a question raised but rains divided about equally 
not answered b the past session tween the two Opposition parties 
of parliament. It may turn out Neither suggested that his part 
to be of critical importance in the should promise to stay out of any 
coming general election riding, but they thought the 

At the height of the pipelin candidate nd the vigorot cam 
battle when Conservative and CCI paigns might be distributed wit! 
members wet fighting ide ry ome mutual care For 

{ o block the I ! Co ht } | 
V f ndlier with oO nd night oO V Marg 
th the m J Minister § 
th had € ) Est Gs Oo d on Oo » ot 
when I I I i CCI 
I ) h oO t ht th 

i d CCI I to In return the CCI 
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Sin I | 10 k 
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tha ney wit } Co B 

B yu dD ( 1 

1c dom opini tt < CCl 
i roup no lo ’ pro { 
mous igainst it tne Ihe CCI ope! 

Late in the session two weste vit \ h d eo ) 
MPs. one a Conservative and one autonomy. Also, the voters them 
CCF, sat down together to divide selves could achieve the same 
up the province of Manitoba. Of effect spon continued on page 59 
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VORTGAGE 


heirs 


New York Life’s low-cost 
PROTECTION PLAN 


to pay the balance due on your home. 


gives cash 


A home is usually the most important purchase 


of a man’s life. It’s the possession he chooses wit! 


t 

the greatest care the one he wants most t 
protect for his family’s present and future we 

That’s why so many men today are taking 
New York Life’s insurance plans designed especia 
for mortgage cancellation. If he should dis 
unexpectedly, such a plan assures a man that 
family will immediately rece e enough cash to pa 
off the mortgage remaining on his home. Yet 
cost per month of this vital protection Is very sma 

Say, for example, you’re age 30 and have 
20-year mortgage for $10,000. You can buy a 
$10,000 Mortgage Protection policy at a premiun 
cost of little more than $5 a month. And dividends 
after the second year could be used to reduce 


premium payments. If you died the first year, your 
family would receive the full $10,000. If you die: 
later and mortgage payments had been kept up to 
date, they would receive at least enough cash to 
pay off the unpaid balance. During the last 5 years 
the amount would remain constant at $3,500. And 
after 20 years, the policy would terminate without 
value. This is decreasing term insurance. 








house -keeping! 





An alternate plan combines decreasing t 
insurance with permanent life surance. WI 
premiums are somewnat higher, this plan bu 
cash values which can be used for your A 
tirement () ou can continue t¢ ] é 
tection on ‘ ¥ , 
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For nearly 100 years New York Life ha 
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Now! Shave as you go... 


NEW 2-IN-1 REMINGTON WORKS IN CAR AND HOME! 


There's never been an electric shaver like it. Wherever you go, whenever 
you want it—enjoy the smooth comfort of a man-sized shave. 


your constant travel companion. It’s a boon. 


the 4 uto-Home 
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or on the road, you get a peach of a shave 
any time! 
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ou feel fresh, look fine 


famous Remington 60 DeLuxe is the only electric 


of Diamond Honed Cutters. That, plus exclusive 
It cuts 


Remember,: the 


er with six row 
\tour-glide cutting action, mean; a masterful, magical shave. 


1as a Whistle, quick as a wink—each and every time! 


Watch “What's My Line’’ on network TV. 
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Remember the Remington Guarantee. Tr 
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by Mfemington. Flan Limited, Electric Shaver Division 




























* Moving sidewalks 


* Coin machines that cure hangovers 
*K Radioactive store detectives 


* Frozen cigars and shell-less eggs 


*K Guided-missile delivery 


** Robot sales clerks 


These are some of the surprises ahead in 


The revolution 
that’s changing your 
shopping habits 


By Peter C. Newman  pioros sy norst enricut 


n angry Ottawa housewife, brandishing a 
ne dap jar of marmalade, elbowed 
her way through the afternoon shopping crowd 
at IGA’s Rideau Street Ottawa supermarket on a 
recent Friday and accused the store manager of 
deliberately trying to swindle her Why she 
demanded, “don’t you sell this for thirty cents? 

Ihe confused housewife was another victim 
of retailing’s ultimate weapon, the S-bomb, o1 
trading stamp, the most controversial of the 
many decoys being used to lure shoppers into 
spending more money. The extra penny would 
have given her three instead of two trading 
stamps, bringing her another notch closer to het 
goal of trading nine thousand stamps for a free 
toaster 

Her confusion was a symptom of the current 
upheaval in Canada’s retail trade. No segment 
of this country’s economy is In greater ferment 
than the fourteen-billion-dollar business of mov- 
ing goods between manufacturer and consumer, 
which employs three quarters of a million Can- 
adians—more than any other industry except 
agriculture—and affects everyone 

Canadian merchandising has reached such 
a pitch that the Retail Merchants Association 
has asked the federal and provincial governments 
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Maclean’s 


CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


to set up departments of retailing in charge of 


crown ministers 


Across the country retailers have been sl 
ging it out for the shoppers dollar with “pric 
riots and “sale-o-ramas Ivert d n 


aginative but meaning] [ 
almost less than half of registered value ind 
“merchandise at below sub-zero prices 


In Winnipeg, home furnisher Genser & Sons 


promised to cancel outstanding accounts if the 
buyer died before completing his | m¢ 
In Victoria Humber Bro sold chesterfield 
at ninety-eight cents a pound. In Timmins, 1 
northern Ontario, an appliance dealer offered to 
cut up any deer or elk for freezer purch 


In Montreal Jean Hebert demonstrated his 


stores line of washing machines by inviting 
housewives to bring in their laundry; he supplied 
the soap. In Saint John, Midtown Appliances 
handed out used cars with every refrigerator 
sale. In Ottawa, the Steinberg grocery chain 
Zave away dollar certificates redeemable on 


every ten-dollar purchase, but Loblaw’s smug! 
foiled the plan by urging customers to use their 


Steinberg coupons to buy Loblaw groceries. In 


Toronto, Honest Ed, a florid Toronto bargain 


house operator, advertised jeweled, antimagnetic 


k > , 


Story continues overleaf B 
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Milk from a slot machine Tools from a jewelry store 
Milk and ice are sold through coin machines at a gas station outside Ottawa Everything from power tools to golf clubs are sold at Kerns Jewelry in Toronto 
Other mechanical Canadian vendors now sell tennis balls, perfume and insurance indicative of a growing scramble by stores for the one-stop-shopping dollar 


These pictures show some of the topsy-turvy trends produced by the frenzied battle for the consumer's 


The revolution that’s changing your shopping habits continued automatic manufacturing procedures will be 
passed on by the ruthless trimming of distribution 

Swiss wrist watches for an eye-catching $3.99 You'll do most of your shopping at night, costs through the evolution of self-service 
: This frenzied approach to selling is testimony carried along on moving store aisles. Gas sta- Because they represent a logical climax of the 
to the inadequacy of current retailing practices tions will sell flour and cod-liver oil. Television self-service merchandising philosophy, yester- 
it heralds the end of the first postwar retailing will transform today’s parking lots into tomor- day’s nickel bandits will become tomorrow's 
revolution, which introduced Canadians to self- row's stores. Retailers will try to increase their most popular salesmen. Roadside clusters of 
service, prepackaging, the shopping centre and sales by exciting your nose with synthetic odors vending machines, mounted at driver level, will 
the discount house (which cuts prices by reduc- You'll be able to buy shell-less eggs. And the sell everything from live bait to hangover cures 
ing trills and services) 1980 counterpart of the friendly grocery clerk There are already more than twenty thousand 
While most Canadians haven't noticed it yet, who used to slip junior an extra cookie may be vendors in Canada, swallowing an_ estimated 
a second and momentous retailing revolution is an impassive robot annual twenty-five million dollars and spewing 
now under way. Interviews with this country’s This new revolution—already gathering mo- out cigarettes, candy, tennis balls and hard-boiled 
leading retailing experts indicate that what's mentum in Canada—will be part of the second eggs. Canadians can also drop coins to be spray- 

happened so far ts just a pale forerunner of the industrial revolution, which is bringing automa- ed with perfume or buy life insurance 

drastic changes due in retailing during the next tion to the factory. The shopper will get more While automatic merchandising is still held 
few decades. Here are some of their forecasts value per dollar, because the benefits of new back by the inability of the robots to cope with 








From front door to 
cashier’s desk, the new-style 


shopper helps himself 





He starts on tour of the Canadian Tire Next he examines the merchandise, all He decides on what he wants, takes 


store in Toronto. First, directions . riced, described, code numbered .. . a card with corresponding number 
F 
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Square eggs from a hen? 
nto Shell-less 


stop 


eggs, soon on sale in Canada, are each wrapped in polyet 


al 


to breakage, extend freshness They're opened like a cigarette package 


and vendors will At Arlington 


dollar. Slot machines, gimmick packaging and premiums are used 





Stamps at a supermarket 


IGA sto ha hor f ind 


to grab a share of $14 billions a yea: 


paper currency, more more f ‘ ‘ 
constantly be introduced to extract change trom scurrying to keep his egg vendor filled ell h ed \ ( 
Canadians. The basic idea for most of the new thirty-six thousand dozen eggs a month. A Mat h } I 
machines will probably cross here from the U.S fisherman operates live-minno pen h 
where the robots have already become an ac- machine for baitless fishermen. A new unit ‘ ( 
cepted sales medium. Close to four million made in Ohio vends children’s balloo | é 
American vendors will this year gulp more than them up and seals them. A similar machi ‘ ; 
two billion dollars promises a guaranteed hangov ’ 
The most talkative robot salesmen ire the ts d oOOpy custome s ; 
cigarette machines recently introduced in New oxygen vk S 
York subway stations. Their “voice batters \ suggestion fix 
operated miniature recorder shouts has been placed betore the N | 
don’t run short, better buy two packs while Divorce-seekers reachin he s 
youre here! New York ilso has a pampel a speci | ke nto tt ( nt f { p 
house equipped with fourteen self operates consecutive d S the ‘ " } 
massage machines for “ladies whose glamou On the last day the app ( 
has been tarnished by workday hardships two hundre . ol W continued on page 





are put through a machine w 


Carrying cards for the goods he wants, 


shopper now heads for the cashier... _ customer les and stock room wi 
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Edmonton split-T as artist John Little 
sees it in action against Montreal Alouettes 


Quarterback Jackie Parker (leff centre) has taken 


the ball from centre and slides to hi tht 
led by blockers (in their order of proxinity to 


Parker) Normie Kwong, Johnny Bright and 
Rollie Miles. Montreal's Doug McNichol (74 


is 
about to be blocked by Earl Lindley 

Montreal linemen Tex Coulter (60) and Tom Hugo 
(48) are also being impeded, clearing a path for 
Parker, who can continue to run with the ball or pass 


it to an Edmonton player racing downfield. 





































ees Black, a Toronto Argonaut lineman 


chock-full of muscles, once related that the 


most unusual day he'd ever spent on the footba 
field was in an exhibition game against the Ed- 
monton Eskimos in the early fall of 1955 

I made nineteen tackles,” Black recalled with 
mixed pride and dismay but not once did I 
get the guy with the ball 

Black’s experience was one of the end prod- 
ucts of a new device by which the Eskimos have 
become the most successful football team tn the 
country and the only western club ever to win 
the Grey Cup two years in a row. They've de- 
veloped an attack so deceptive that the enemy 
often can’t see the ball, much less get hold of it 
In the words of Al Sherman, the oft-distressed 
Deception: In Vancouver's Empire Stadium Alouettes young coach of the Winnipeg Blue Bombers, 

they give you fits with their ball control 

“The more they have it, the less you get it,” 
expands Sherman, who has been trying for two 
years to find ways of beating the precise Edmon- 
tons in the Western Conference. “It comes down 





own one Eskimo while another runs with ball 


What makes the split-T hard to stop 


Speed: Past the Montreal line, Normie Kwong quickly 


shifts away from a tackler and races down the field ‘ 
to the corny old saying: you can't score if you 


don't have the ball.” 

The secret behind these exasperating habits, 
besides good coaching and good football players, 
is a formation called the split-T, held by many 
professional coaches to be too demanding of 
the quarterback to be practicable, and by some 
team managers to be too dull and methodical to 
be good business at the box office. The Eskimos, 
impervious to its detractors, have used it to rip 


Will they ever beat the Eskimos? 


With their baffling split-T the Eskimos of Edmonton have won the national title twice 


in arow. The task they pose is not to stop them but to find the ball 


By Trent Frayne ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LITTLI 


lease on the national cham- 


up eastern Canada’s 
pionship, and undertake a reign of terror of thei 
own 

From 1942 through 1953 the western cham- 
pion had won the annual east-west final only 
once. Even in 1954 when a macaroni-legged 
halfback named Jackie Parker picked up 
fumble and steamed ninety-six yards with the 


touchdown that meant a 26-2 


5 edge for Edmon- 
ton over the Montreal Alouettes, there were east- 
ern pundits who felt the result merely proved 
that there was a law of averages 

But last yea 


to see a football game in Canada, if rarely the 


before the greatest throng ever 





football—39,417 in Vancouver's Empire Sta 
dium the Eskimos illustrated that they have 
now perfected their violent version of the shell 
game. This time the victory was as convincing as 
a punch in the nose, and once again Edmonton’s 
victims were the Alouettes, by far the most ac- 
complished team in the east last season, and by 
all odds the most confused by the time the Es- 
kimos had finished proving that the handoff is 
quicker than the eye. Long before their 34-19 
victory had been consummated, it was apparent 
that the trick of playing with an invisible football 
was the best western weapon since the invention 
of Fritz Hanson, a yellow-haired will-o’-the-wisp 
who inspired the west’s first victory exactly twen- 
ty years before the Eskimo avalanche 

[he instrument by which all of this has been 
achieved, the split-T—or, for the benefit of pur- 


MA‘ 
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ists, a Variation of the split-1 is only one of tl 
dozens of football systems and modified system 
that fill the heads of football coaches. The spl 


| differs from most in the manner in which the 


linemen align themselves before the ball is snap 
ped, and in the movements of the quarterback 
the play unfolds. When the team comes out of 
a huddle and prepares to run a play the lineme 
do not crouch shoulder to shoulder is in mo 
systems, but spread, or split. anywhere from onc 
to four feet apart Ihe defense must spread, toc 
in order to hold off the ensuing charge 
obviously opens holes through which ha 

can dive and fullbacks can charge and the qua 
terback can occasionally sneak The advantag 
of this system is that linemen need only sust 
the holes, not open them. Often a smaller m 


can do this job inst a behemoth opposite him 


“T haven't got the ball!” 


In last year’s Grey Cup game, for example 
comparative shrimp like 215-pound Dale Mein- 
ert of Edmonton had no trouble containing the 
260-pound leader of the Alouette line, Tex Coul- 
ter; he didn’t have to knock Coulter down to 
create a hole for his backs to hammer through, 
he needed only to hold him off long enough for 
the backs to squirt past, since the hole was al- 
ready there 

In this system, if the defense refuses to open 
up when the offensive linemen split, then wide- 
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Gordon Phillip 





drops in for a chat with the choir I'm training at St. Vincent de Paul penitentiary 





He’s been the Protestant chaplain here two years. 





e adopted a family of criminals 





The Phillips outside St. Vincent de Paul. 


“oe happened to us” 


This is another of the new series of per- 
sonal-experience stories that will appear 
from time to time in Maclean's . 

stories told by its readers about some 
interesting dramatic event in their lives. 


HAVE YOU SUCH A STORY? If so, 
send it to the articles editor, Maclean's 
Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toronto. 
For publishable stories Maclean's will 
pay its regular article rates. 





By Bluebell Stewart Phillips 


“If T could only help them more, 

my husband said at sight of the moral wreckage from 
Montreal prisons. On a chaplain’s 

meager pay we took in prostitutes, murderers and gunmen, 


and rejoiced when they went straight 


PHOTOS BY B 





ASIL ZAR¢ 
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| suppose that what happened to us was the 
man in our lives my husband, the Rev- 
erend Gordon Phillips. He is a big handsome 
man, witty, fond of a joke, and he frequently 
lapses into the language he used as a teen-age pri- 
vate in the Black Watch during World War I. He 
worked his way through college at a variety of 
jobs—wrestling, cooking, selling, working in a 
brass foundry. He added cowpunching to his 
job as a missionary in northern Saskatchewan 

In 1921, he offered himself as a candidate 
for the Anglican ministry, and entered McGill 
During the next year he was made student- 
assistant to the chaplain of the Montreal prison 
In 1923 he interrupted his studies to become a 
catechist in the Diocese of Saskatchewan, and 
there assisted the chaplain of the prison at Prince 
Albert. During his years as a parish priest, from 
his ordination in Montreal in 1929, he was act 
ing chaplain at various county prisons in Quebec 
So, when the bishop offered him the chaplaincy 
of the Montreal prison in 1944, it seemed to him 
just the kind of work he was prepared for 

Gordona, our elder daughter, was fourteen 
Stewart, our son, was eleven, and Kathleen, our 
youngest, was nine when we moved out of our 
attractive seven-room rectory in a suburban par 
ish to start our prison work in a five-room base 
ment apartment if Notre Dame de Grace, an 
hour and a half’s streetcar ride from either Bor 
deaux or Fullum, the two divisions of the Mont 
real prison. Bordeaux, the men’s section, Is on 
the north shore of the island in the same build- 
ing as the Hospital for the Insane, and Fullum 
the women’s section, is on Fullum Street in 
Montreal East 

The children were accustomed to the freedom 
of a house, to windows that looked out on trees 
and lawns, and at first the confinement of the 
apartment was trying to them. But they were 
caught up in the excitement of their father’s 
work. In the next decade they were to meet 
hundreds of convicts and ex-cons, and to learn 
that criminals are people who, while they have 
made mistakes, are basically the same as other 
people. They made friends with the prisoners 
collected magazines for them, and my daughters 
even spent money they earned baby sitting to 
buy cigarettes for alcoholics and prostitutes. At 
times we were to have as many as five ex-cons 
sharing our apartment with us. Altogether we 
boarded seventy-two. One, a psychopath, tried 
to strangle me. We were never without some 
emergency, some problem. But the most constant 
one was financial 

We were soon to find that a hundred and forty- 
seven dollars a month—my husband's take-home 
pay—would not go very far when rent, light 
phone and streetcar fare were taken out of it 
But I got a position as supply teacher with the 
Montreal school board, and as I was already on 
the staff of the Sir George Williams Evening 
High School, teaching English two hours a week 


we thought we could make out all right. The 


trouble was that my salary from teaching was a 
fluctuating and not a constant one 

My husband is the sort of person who cannot 
abide waste. Pieces of string, rusty bolts, ok 
iron cords, parts of broken chairs are never 
thrown away if he is around. It was inevitable 


then, that the terrible waste in human values 





should disturb him. He believed—perh 
people would think strangely for a clergyman 


that a chaplain’s personal work with inmates 


should be completed but not begun with prayer 

You can’t push a man at God when his emo 
tions are jammed, when he’s upset about | 
situation or about his wife and family,” he cor 
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Personal problems must be got at first, says my men came to see m nd w I 
husband; prayers come late You can’t push a man [hey were presen \ | 
at God he insists when emotior ire jammed.” voung men. |! x | 
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In the Depression Thirties, when there was little to laugh about the comedians on radio cc 





JACK RENNY Ww. C. FIELDS DOROTHY LAMOUR CHARLIE McCARTHY EDGAR BERGEN EDDIE CANTOR 
W tler Rochester and wife Mary With his precocious piece of wood Bergen won more listeners than any ventriloquist before, He got his first break from Rudy Vallee, ther f 
| longer than most and got laughs from guests too. Charlie swapped insults with Fields and amour with Lamour. launched variety show that eclipsed Vallee’s 
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We pan ed vhen a com quipped, “Wanna buy é duck?,” the fails SWOO!I ed lO! \ illee, and a tweive tube set 


r ua bi hot. Here are the stars and shows that made history when brother couldn’t spare a dime 


BY HUGH GARNER 


... With gimmicks, music and dialogue they hammered at the funny bone of millions 4M 





PHIL BAKER ED WYNN JIMMY DURANTE 
comedians a new trick He was “The Perfect Fool” but he showed sponsors how comedy pays. He told listeners With Vallee he was just a singing clown but In re 
{a heckler to razz him, they could get free fire helmets from Texaco; three million went right out and got one. he wound up with a show as big as Vallee As tl 
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lio convulsed a continent and made the radio in the parlor the centre of every family’s life 





JOE PENNER FRED ALLEN GRACIE ALLEN AND GEORGE BURNS BOB HOPT 
hen Everybody mimicked “Wanna buy a duck He was a Star for years with his dry wit, zany They wer I hit on ¢ tc ow t H 
es he waned when listeners got sick of it haracters and a running feud with B I ot tl A i ( . 
ne Monday evening last winter close to sixty but they kept us from cutting pay | f he Ca lan radi 
(eisice people in North America glued their elief vouchers I IV count Ar 
eves to their TV screens to watch a ninety-minut The radio set in a corn ot tl " I } networks for mucl {| 1} 
repeat performance of Peter Pan. It was the big the centre of family life ir ot even n marked th n or 
gest entertainment phenomenon since—well, since¢ ipproached by today’s television set. TI t | dio network 
radio post-crystal radios came in sizes trom medium n dio the n r 
Not that radio ever scared up that big an audi large to giant, with console models th e of broad from New York, Cl H 
ence for a sponsored program, but in its heyday deep freezer and mantel radios whose gothic ling 
between twenty and twenty-five years ago, listen- encompassed as much fretwork as an Edwardian } Penner, Ben Be 1K 
ing to radio was just as compulsive as watching tie-rack. The number of tubes in your set decided ousehold name nd th 
TV today. Perhaps the only good thing spawned your social position, but whether you listened t lvsts H. V. Kaltenborn and | 
up by the Depression was the free entertainment i twelve-tube superheterodyne or four-tube mail or 1¢ 1 almost d truth | 
radio afforded a generation that was broke. A song order bargain, the entertainment was the sam¢ Vo you der Sh d “W 
titled Brother, Can You Spare 4 Dime led the The farm family in the Peace River the city 1UCk adden pecam 1 | 
1932 hit parade (a dime bought a hamburg and dweller in Montreal, and the children of a Caps phra Who do you think he Vi 
coffee that year). Some of the early programs may Breton fisherman were part of the same audienc of Exp nce? \ n rumer } 
have been corny by today’s sophisticated standards is the millionaire New York n Beekman Plac: \ 


ns | and set the stage for T'V’s big variety programs, some of which they stayed to star on 





A 





FIBBER McGEE AND MOLLY VIC AND SADE 
put In real life they're Marian and Jim Jordan; on radio at first they were The Smith Family Art Van Harvey and Bernardine Doherty tried sopt ted wit in pla 
e As the McGees in the late Thirties they had more listeners than any other family show. corn of most family shows and won top awards. TI 


STORY AND PICTURES CONTINUED ON NEXT TWO PAGH 
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To a generation of stay-at-homes these were radio’s top personalities—singing and talking. 





hi leepy ballads made girls’ heart Charles Correll and Freeman Gosden played 


tarted a craze for crooning them so real that 


would-be rooners boo-boo-booed like Bing 
Crosby “hile countless delivery boys whistled 
through their teeth in imitation of Elmo Tanner 
vhistling Heartaches with Ted Weems’ orchestra 


From New York and Chicago (and later Holly 
ood) radio entertainment enmeshed most of the 
people of this continent, and last night's programs 
becume this mornings conversation piece in gen 
eral sto hipping floor and garage. Televisions 


64,000 Question is today’s Wednesday-morn 


Opie but do you remember the excitement 
following Madame Queen's breach-of-promise suit 

st Andy Brown, the real-life death of Marge 
of the Myrt and Marge show, or the pretended in 
ults that Jack Benny and Fred Allen threw at 
¢ h othe 


Ed Wynn [he Perfect Fool.” once announced 


... It was an era when song writers and 





KATE SMITH 


She made a fortune singing and had Musician and singer, they were among the innovators of the now-popular hit parade and A wart in his windpipe gave his songs a skip 
Kate Smith Inc, to keep it for her Vorhees for a time rivaled even such renowned bandsmen as Ben Bernie and Fred Waring. He boo-booed when he forgot the words 
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offered small books in exchange for 
fourteen thousand 


Arthur Godfrey, Hal March 
rolled into one, appealed from his famous amateur the CBS network, sponsored by Blackstone Cigars 


twelve-year-old Stanley Walker 


as an afterthought 


singers filled the 


DONALD VORHEES AND FRANCES LANGFORD 


MAJOR BOWES 


million people from Prince Rupert to Princeton, lost to the theatre, night clubs and movies 


sponsor's package tops, and package tops poured stations to pick up eating money. Among the first 


blackface, and made He made a million a year on his talent 
broken romances. show while the talent begged coffee money 
picked up ginning of the Depression in October 1929 it 
Texaco gas station, and three began to cater to an audience that was suddenly 
dropped their jig-saw puzzles and rushed out This new audience of stay-at-homes, and the 
Ireene Wicker, Kellogg’s “Singing subsequent folding of many vaudeville circuits, 
her brought troops of ex-vaudevillians to the radio 
Major of the variety acts to hit the networks was the 
day man-and-wife team of Frank Crumit and Julia 
Fox Sanderson, who appeared first in October 1929 on 
ol Wendell Hall, The Red-Headed Music Maker 
York City who had written a three-million-sale record, It 
More than six hundred donors stormed Ain't Gonna Rain No Mo, in the early Twenties, 
found himself famous all over again. These and 
entertain- many other fugitives from the footlights joined 
with the be- with Moran and Mack, The Two Black Crows 


BING CROSBY 





air with some of the loveliest 





















Though some are still at the top many dropped out of hearing with the coming of TV. 











nt THE VOICE OF EXPERIENCE TED HUSING PAUL WHITEMAN VR. ANTHONY 
y Marion Sayle Taylor got 75,000 letters a At sports events, with Graham McNamee He gave scores of music tar tart, fro A D D 
month from people plagued with problems he was one of radio’s foremost reporters singer Morton Downey to dy Canov 

Potash and Perlmutter and other personalities of millions who hadn't known the difference between bum, Bruno Walt ind Nat Shilk M 
the Twenties as radio blossomed out. a fugue and a fudge sundae. By the middle of Chat Satisfies. But no one, bet 

In 1930, according to surveys, seventy-four per- 1930 program sponsors began to sign up divas by quite so familiar or ubiquitous as Rudy Valk 
cent of set owners used their sets on an average the dozen. Metropolitan opera stars such as Grace Radio and Vallee hit their stride togethe 
week day. Music hall, minstrelsy and homey com- Moore, Lawrence Tibbett, Lily Pons and Rosa curly-haired young man with the down-east acce 
edy were still the main fare Ponselle became almost as well known in most ind the downcast eyelids out-l 1} 

Radio frenzy became as endemic as tooth decay households as the bailiff. When Jessica Dragonett« ern counterpart with the ladies and did it n 
Every city and town in the country broke out in had a financial hassle with her sponsor, Palmolive candelabra. Vallee was the first of the croon 
a rash of Radio cafés, Radio theatres, Radio hotels Soap, her fan clubs not only boycotted Palmoliy tern ined by some forgott © separ 
and Radio barbershops. The word television has products but also refused to tune in the stations this type of singer from the chesty voc } 
yet to be widely used for commercial establish- she had appeared on could throw their voices throug! pro 
ments, but Winnipeg still has a firm of Radio Shoe The big networks waved contracts at symphon rch. His greeting of “Heigh-h i 
Rebuilders, Montreal a Radio Tankers, and To- conductors everywhere. NBC and Cadillac captur with Vallee and his Connecticut Yank t 
ronto a Radio Inn ed Arturo Toscanini, while the same network and from New York's Heigh-Ho Club. His t! 

A strange development began in 1929 and 1930 Packard sponsored Dr. Walter Damrosch. CBS My Time Is Your Time s he first he 
Long-hair music, until then the preserve of the countered with a pitch to the medium long-hairs NBC network on Oct 4. 1929, spon 
plutocrat and the highbrow, could be heard by signing up Howard Barlow and his Musical Al Fleischmann’s Y¢ n continued on page 46 


songs and ballads ever written as well as such musical monstrosities as Flat Foot Floogee. 








) SINGIN’ SAM RUSS COLUMBO THE STREET SINGER 
pe Balladeers flocked to radio. Sam the Barba- He vied with Vallee for women’s sighs: they Teno h Arti I had 
sol Man launched the singing commercial mourned when he died in a gun accident h 
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lo scale the cliffs the Allies had rocket-fired grapnels perfected by the weapons team Goodeve first led. Here U. S. Rangers launch a grapnel on Omaha Beach 


fo smash the defenses the weapons experts sent along forty-five fearsome Hedgerows—banks of rocket bombs fired from landing craft nearing the beaches 
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PART TWO: How they opened the door for D-day 


Assaulting the Continent called for miracles of inventiveness. 


Mulberry harbor was the most famous but there were many others, including a road that ran on water 


By Gerald Pawle 


he phone rang on the desk of Commande 
Charles Frederick Goodeve, RNVR, in his 


cluttered office in Admiralty Arch early one 


morning in February 1942. The caller was the 


famous physicist Sir Edward Appleton. “I won 
der if you could find time to see a man named 
Hamilton,” he said. “He's an extraordinary fel 
low . an inventor and he’s got a labo: 
atory fitted up in a bombed wing of the Grosven 
or Hotel. He’s working on some ideas I think 
might interest you.” 

At that moment Goodeve didn’t want to se 
anyone. Especially another inventor. For th 
past hectic year the thirty-eight-year-old (¢ 
adian had been in effective control of one of th 
wars most secret and demanding organizations 
and within a few days he was leaving for thy 
United States. With the resounding title of Dep 
uty Director of the Royal Navy's Department 
ot Miscellaneous Weapon Development, it was 
his job to sift the best scientific and inventive 
brains of the world for new weapons that would 
keep the Allies a step ahead in what Winston 
Churchill had dubbed the “wizard war Not 
only that, his fledgling department had the some 
times more difficult task of convincing conserva 
tive Admiralty brass hats that some weird-look 
ing and untried gadget might shorten the war it 
granted official acceptance. Once an idea was ac 
cepted, Goodeve’s third responsibility was to 
steer it into production through a maze of draw 
ing boards, mock-ups, trials, modifications an 
industrial bottlenecks 

Inventor, cajoler, expediter, prophet and mid 
wife—this son of a Winnipeg clergyman had to 
be some part of each. His success in this strange 
role is reflected by the brilliant achievements of 
the DMWD and of the associated scientists and 
collaborators with whom he was in constant 
touch. Success like the development of the Oerl! 
kon gun, plastic armor, the Hedgehog morta: 
that killed fifty U-boats, the rocket-firing landing 
craft, components of the Mulberry harbors, and 
the introduction of the frogman. Goodeve's per 
sonal reward was a knighthood from George VI 

In the previous issue of Maclean's the story 
was told of the birth pangs of DMWD and of its 
early successes with revolutionary devices to 
fight off the Nazi bombers and U-boats and to 
protect Britain from the threatened invasion 
Now the emphasis was on new weapons to cart 
the fight to the enemy 

The phone call from Sir Edward Appleton was 
in its own way a turning point in the war. Like ; 
pebble thrown into a pond it set up ever-widen- 
ing ripples that eventually washed ashore on the 
Normandy beaches on D-Day. It’s probable that 
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The secret war of Charles Goodeve 
























































only Goodeves admiration to the scientific ver eve thing |! I f 

genius of Appleton made him decide to squeez¢ ind their footsteps echo 

time for a call on the inventor Ronald Hamilton wards of the floor 

into his frantic schedule before taking off fo From one of the suites of On 

the U.S. Picking up an associate, he grabbed his the corridor a man emerged and rn fo 

cap and a tax! and set off for the Grosvenor to greet them. Shortish in height vith ood 
When they asked for Hamilton at the recep LOOK , sensitive tace he pps ito he } 

tion desk they were shown upstairs and into middle forties. He carried | ht m stiff 

wing that ran out over part of the Victoria St nd Gsoodeve noticed that he ! i vithe 

tion roof. Enemy bombing of the rail terminal hand 

had made it almost uninhabitable. and as the I'm so glad you were abk h 

pushed through the door into the long corrido s he led the way down tl orrido I'd lik 

they noticed plaster peeling from the wall ome of n continued on page 30 





Men walked on water, trucks rode the waves on the fantastic Swiss Roll 





The Allies built it in thousand-foot sections. t nro i it fron 


rolled to the beact A not H t hild } { 











What would Carrie Nation 






This time the Mounties didn’t get their man. 1, Red Wind, did. 


But then | had an advantage... 


i knew what Carrie did... 


BY VERNON HOCKLEY 


t seemed marvelous that 1, a poor Indian, was 
actually aiding the Royal Mounted in catching 
a criminal You just walk up to the cabin and 
knock,” my friend Constable Kilroy had said, “and 
when Hawkins comes to the door you say, ‘I want 
to buy a bottle 
1 walked up to the cabin and knocked. It was 
near midnight, with no moon. I could hear noth- 
ing but the faint, thud of my heart. “When he 
gives you the bottle.’ Constable Kilroy had said, 
you hand him this five-dollar bill) From there on 
Corporal Beck and I will take over 
fhe door creaked softly and swung three inches 
open Remember, Red Wind,” Constable Kil- 
roy had said, “you get two dollars for this and, 
when we have finished using it to convict Hawkins 
of supplying liquor to Indians, | will slip you the 
bottle 
I want to buy a bottle,” I said. I could see 
nothing, and the door had opened no further, but 
the darkness inside seemed to stir and hesitate for 
a moment. Then as if by magic a hand and arm 
came out holding a bottle by the neck. When | 
had taken the bottle the hand remained extended, 
palm up 
1 had no sooner placed my five-dollar bill in 
the hand than with astonishing dispatch, so sud- 
denly that I almost dropped the bottle, Constable 
Kilroy and Corporal Beck took over. They had 
been hiding behind a low stone wall in front of 
the cabin. Before the door could have been closed, 
indeed almost before the hand and arm had been 
withdrawn, Constable Kilroy’s boot was over the 
sill. Corporal Beck, charging like a bull, flung 
his whole weight against the door. 
lt was wonderful to see these brave men hurl 
themselves forward in the face of unknown dan- 
ger, almost jamming together in the doorway as 
they entered. “All right, Hawkins.” Constable 
Kilroy was saying in a loud voice, “we've got a 
warrant here. No funny stuff now, Hawkins.” 
Presently a light flared up as Corporal Beck 
struck a match. Hawkins, a small man in a dark- 
grey nightshirt, was sitting on the floor where 
evidently the force of Corporal Beck’s charge had 
sent him. Constable Kilroy reached down and 
hauled him to his feet. “Get up, Hawkins,” Con- 
stable Kilroy said. “We're really going to tie the 
can to your tail this time.” 
Next morning Hawkins was brought before the 
magistrate, Mr. Jenkins, who held court behind 
a kitchen table in continued overleaf 
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Somebody Up There Likes Me: Ex-convict Rocky Grazi 
BEST BEI 
no's real-life climb from the gutter to esteem and wealth 
iddleweight champion of the wor!d—with the help of a girl who always 
d in him a 1 human bein is convincingly dramatized in Ernest 
Lehman ny Paul Newman and Pier Angeli are well cast as the 
mbattled sweetheart The title, though, is misleading: religious fervor plays 
ilmost moth ble part in our hero regeneration Ihe fight scenes are 
Invitation to the Dance: A thi part, all-dance, no-dialogue opus presenting 
| Gene Kelly as director, choreographer and star For me, it contains a few 
lizhtful moment but only a few, sparsely strewn amid much that is either 
pretentious o ond-rat In abler hands, the same format may yet produce 
} r hable tr ult 
John and Julie: Two English children run away to London to see the Corona 
”" \ predictable Jitth omedy-adventure good tun for most youngsters 
| bolstered | newsreel shots of the actual event 
the King and I: Already saluted here but deserving another mention. It’s a 
ioriou musical, by far the best Rodgers-and-Hammerstein show ever filmed 
Please Murder Me: An idealistic lawyer (Raymond Burr) wins an acquittal for 
x widor Angela Lansbury), then learns that she really did kill her hus- 
d What happens next makes this perhaps the year’s most hard-to believe 
} odrama 
Safari: A few unintentional absurdities offer occasional solace throughout this 
wny fun thrill Victor Mature simultaneously tussles with the Mau 
M 1 marauding lion, and Janet Leigh 
GILMOUR’sS GUIDE TO THE CURRENT CROP 
An Alligator Named Daisy: Britis! Lucky Kid: London dram I 
I i Magic Fire: Musical biograph Fair 
: 9 N Fair 
the Animal World The Man Who Knew Too Much: Crime 
Autumn Leaves: ID \ nd suspense. Excellent 
“ | 
Away All Boats I | Meet Me in Las Vegas: Comedy with 
Bhowani Junction: Ir I | mus ind ballet. Excellent 
The Birds & the Bees: Con I | Moby Dick: Semimystical drama of 
The Bold and the Brave: W Good | whalin nen. Excellent 
Carousel: M Cr Nightmare: Myst melodrama. Fair 
the Catered Affair: D Gs Now and Forever: Ro nee. Fairs 
Comanche: West I 
c : On the Threshold of Space: Factual 
| The Come-On: ( I 
j ience thrill Good 
| 1-Day, the Sixth of June: W 
i ' Patterns: Business dram Good 
j The Proud and Profane: Sexy war 
| the Eddy Duchia Story: Mus nance. Fa 
| ; 
| . The Proud Ones: Western. Good 
I r ! } 
' the First Texan: | . Ransom!: Suspense drama. Good 
M ood 
French Cancan . Richard Hil: Shakespeare. Tops 
\ 1 I 
Gaby bs The Searchers: Western. Fai 
Geordie: 5 Simon and Laura: Comedy. Good 
‘ M < . 
Golden Link I Stranger at My Door: Preacher-versus- 
The Great Locomotive Chase: Civil War ; : 
outlaw western. Fai 
The Swan: Romantic comedy. Excellent 
’ rder They Fall: Dran Good 
i The Harde . That Certain Feeling: Comedy. Fai 
i 
johany Concho: W n. G 4 Town Like Alice: Drama. Fai 
Jubal: W G Trapeze: Circus drama. Good 
The Killing: ’ I ent Tribute to a Bad Man: Western. Good 
2% Pace ake ret: Mystery and 
The Ladvkillers: ¢ G 23 Paces to Baker Street 1 m 
iIspens ood 
The Last Ten Days: ¢ n : BUSPONSS. NIK 
H i nt While the City Sleeps: Newspaper and 
Leather Saint: ‘ I r. erin drama, fF 











OOM he ck of his general store 
cr x said Mr. Jenkins 
Supplying said Constable Kilroy 
We have sealed bottle he sold Charlie 
Bake Red Wind here. and the marked 
( t guilty?” Mr. Jenkins 
" ri sh ‘ 
No Y Hono said Haw 
BoE “a that bottle 
‘i Jenk oked at Hawkins for a 
omen “Tore taain the seal and cap 
¢ Oltic Taste it said Hawkins 
M Jenk aised the bottle to his lip 
Then he ted a carpenter's hammer and 
ck the table sharply three time 
Best cold tea I ever tasted he said 
Kilroy and Charlie Baker can stand treat 
ine wWxkt meeting of the temperance 
if He hammered the table again 
( nal dismissed C ase lismissed 
Co O 


T MPERS now exploded like fire 
rackers. Corporal Beck, on special 
luty for the trapping of Hawkins, left in 
rage after he and Constable Kilroy had 
received a tongue-lashing from Magistrate 
Jenkins and many shouted insults from 
Hawkins, who called me a perishing nark 

d threatened to smash my _ perishing 
nose for me. Late that night four In 
dians came and sang songs under Con 
stable Kilroy’s window until he descended 
ind ordered them into the cell at the 
back of his office, where they continued 
to sing until he again descended and 
ordered them out. They refused to leave 
ind demanded to be charged 

Nothing in the books about a thing 
like that. Red Wind.” Constable Kilroy 
said, pale-faced, over his breakfast next 
morning When people act up I can 
threaten to put them in jail. But what do 
| threaten them with when they're al 
ready in jail and won't get out? Any 
way, these bucks went home about dawn 
with hang-overs. and I hope their heads 
split open 

The word “nark” still burned in my 
ars. As snarled in Hawkins’ harsh bari 
tone it seemed to have meant something 
particularly abominable and ob 


think I may settle all problems,” | said 


scene I 


by waylaying Hawkins and beating him 
severely 

“Control your aboriginal instincts 
Charlie boy,” Constable Kilroy said, wav- 
ing his fork That's the impulse of a 
savage.’ 

At this moment a Knock like machine 
gun fire clattered against the door. On 
Constable Kilroy’s invitation the door 
flew open and Mrs. Bekins, president of 
the village temperance group, stamped 
into the room 

When officers of the law fai n ther 
duty,” said Mrs. Bekins, speaking with 
her teeth set tightly together the forces 
of true justice are aroused. Do you sup- 
pose the ladies of our group have failed 
to learn of that disgraceful scene yester- 
day, with a magistrate lecturing police 
men on the open street and a common 


ger bawling profanities at them? 





bootles 
Do you suppose anyone within a mule 
could have failed to hear the shouting 
and howling that went on all last night 
in the actual premises of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police? Do you 
think so? Answer me Here Mrs. Be 


pped 





kins opened her teeth and sn them 
like a wolf trap The ladies of our 
group, Constable Kilroy, demand action 
If the police can't restrain a scoundrel 
like that man Hawkins, we can 
Constable Kilroy had been holding 
piece of toast motionless in his mouth 


As Mrs. Bekins turned toward the door 





he gan chewing, but stopped wi she 
paused on the threshold 
The ladies of our group,” said Mrs 


Bekins, “have adopted a saying for situa- 
tions like this. We ask ourselves, “What 
would Carrie do?’” Constable Kilroy 
stared at her. “And then,” said Mrs. Be- 
kins, “we do it!” The door slammed be- 
hind her. Constable Kilroy sat down 
heavily and swallowed his toast 

‘You went to college, Red Wing he 


said presently Tell me, who was Carrie 
and what did she do?” 

Il believe,” I said, “that the reference 
was to Mrs. Nation, who attacked sa 


oons with a hatchet.” 

Constable Kilroy brightened Maybe 
Mrs. Bekins will use a hatchet on Haw 
kins.” 


1 had begun to develop a vague pro 


tective feeling for the constable While 
at college I said, I not only learned 
about Mrs. Nation; I played a great 
many games of chess with a professor 
named Trud Professor Trud used to 


describe the opportunist in chess who 


accepts attack and turns it to adva 


niat 
Hawkins is such an opportunist. When 


tag 
C 


he could have ordered me from his door 


he chose instead to sell a bottle of t 


and’ so discredited the police 

( onstable Kilroy nodded That he 
did The prestige of the Mounted 
locally 0 minus zero. 

Then if Mrs. Bekins should emulate 
her heroine. Hawkins, if forewarned 
would similarly try to turn the attach 
against the temperance ladies 

Constable Kilroy raised his brows 


When I had estimated the matter at 
greater length he lowered them in what 
might have been admiration Savage 


impulses or not, Red Wind.” he said, “I 
can go for your low Indian cunning 


Yours and Professor Trud’s 


h 4 FIRST measure | managed to 


intercept Hawkins, who glanced about 


uneasily when he realized that we were 
alone 

Ther was some mention 1 said 
of smashing my nose for me 

Hawkins chuckled bravely Bit of a 
joke, young Charlie.” His bulbous eyes 
blinked and narrowed Tried to sell 


me a bill of goods at that, you did. Or 


bought one. Har!” 

You will laugh on the other side ofl 
your face,” I said when Mrs. Bekins 
has finished with you.” I told him of the 
lady’s threats. Hawkins’ eyes narrowed 
further 

“Don't seem hardly likely she'd go 
quite that far, now 

Mrs. Nation went that fa 

Hawkins nodded doubtfully Narsty 


lot, them women. Dried up many 100d 


customer for me, one time and another 

Il left him evidently in deep speculation 
and went on to visit Mrs. Bekins 

‘Constable Kilroy asks me to tel 
you,” I said, “that for the time at least 
he can do nothing about Hawkins. He 
strongly suggests that the ladies of your 
group wait in patience and avoid all vio 
lent demonstration.” 

Mrs. Bekins’ chest rose three inches 
and held rigid You may tell Constable 
Kilroy,” she said, speaking without seem 
ing to release an ounce of pressure from 
her lungs that I shall do my duty 
I see it And no later than this very 
night, too 

But surely not,” I said, “to the extent 
of employing any actual ah imple 
ment of destruction Mrs. Bekins’ eyes 
which had been fixed on the horizon 
swept down at me 


And why not? 
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OWalional s adding machine... 
Live keyboard’ with keytouch adjustable to each operator! 


Saves u to 50% hand motion — and effort! 50% less effort. New operating advantages, quiet- 
p . I : i 
A National Adding Machine 


Never before have so many time-and-effort-saving 
features been placed on an adding machine. 

Every key operates the motor! So you can now 
forget the motor bar! No more back-and-forth hand 
motion from keys to motor bar. Think of the time 
and effort this saves. 

Keyboard is instantly adjustable to each opera- 
tor’s touch! No wonder operators are so enthusiastic 
about it. They do their work faster — with up to 
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National Adding Machine: Automatic Clear Signal 
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Large Answer Dials . . . Easy-touch Key 
. Full-Visible Keyboard with Automatic 
. - Rugged-Duty Construction. 
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Virtue,” I said, “can be a sword shat 
per than steel. Bravest is he who strikes 
with weapons of the soul. Barehanded 
ind with bared breast the saint dare 
lance and mail.” 

I left shortly afterward with the shaky 
hope that I had suggested better ways 
of breaking bottles than by hitting them 
with a hatchet 


Kk ipe E TO her threat but, to my great 
relief, without visible arms, the in 
fatuated Mrs. Bekins left her house at 
dusk and marched resolutely along the 
forest trail to Hawkins’ cabin. Three of 
her ladies followed at a respectful dis 
tance, trotting every so often in orde! 
keep up, and I flanked them silently in 
the spruce scrub beside the trail 

At the stone wall in front of the cabin 


Mrs. Bekins halted and put up a com 


manding hand to her ladies From this 
point on,” she said | advance alone 
Let the full weight of responsibility be 


upon my shoulders 


She strode up to the cabin and beat 
her machine-gun tattoo on the door. It 
opened instantly and Hawkins faced het 
on the threshold. I noted with some 
gratification that there was another man 
in the room behind him Hawkins,” | 
had said to Constable Kilroy will be 
ure to provide himself with a witness.’ 

Mr. Hawkins,” said Mrs. Bekins, “I 
intend to come in. Stand aside, please 

Why, ma‘am,” said Hawkins, “I don’t 
quite know about that, hardly. George 


and I here was just having a quiet eve- 


ning 
Stand aside, Mr. Hawkin said Mrs 
Bekins, “before I break your neck 
Assault, that could be, ma’am Haw 
kins said quickly Mind your language 


now, ma’arm.” 

Right you are, captain,” said George 
from inside the room Threat to do 
wiolence is construed as assault Had it 
heaved at me three times, I have 

Mrs. Bekins started forward and Haw 


kins skipped to one side Illegal entry, 
ma’am,” he said, “in case you’re unaware 
like 

Illegal entry it is, captain said 
George The entering upon of premises 


without permission, express or implied 
from owner of same.” 

Mrs. Bekins crossed the floor of Haw 
kins’ front room and pulled open the 
doors of a large wall cabinet. Rows ol 
bottles stood there on shelves 

“Liquor, ma’am,” Hawkins said with 
relish. “All bought perfectly legal and 
iboveboard. Smash a bottle and you're 
guilty of wilful damage to property 

Wilful and malicious § destruction,” 
George said. He dived suddenly for the 
rear of a chesterfield as Mrs. Bekins 
seized a bottle and whirled it like an 
Indian club Duck-o, captain said 


George 


M AGISTRATE JENKINS hammered 
it his table. “Might as well get shut 


of these charges without any foolery,” he 
said In the first place, assault is out 
Threatened to break my neck, didn’t 


she?” said Hawkins 


Threat to do wiolence is assault,” said 
George 

Threat is assault said Magistrate 
Jenkins, “when threat can be carried out 
or when person threatened believes it can 
be carried out. Mrs. Bekins was inca- 
pable of breaking Mr. Hawkins’ neck, and 
he knew it. Therefore there was no as- 
sault. If she’d carried a weapon and had 
threatened to use it things might be differ- 
ent.” 

How about illegal entry?” said Haw 
kins, whose baritone had risen to a thin 
soprano 


According to witnesses you stepped 


MAG 










back and let her in,” said Magistrate Jen 
kins. “Entry’s tricky unless proven to 
have been done with intent to commit 
a felony 

Hawkins by now virtually whistled his 
words. “Commit a felony? What hap 
pened to my bottles? Not a bleeding one 
left, there ain't 

Plain enough at law that everything 
was done with your consent. Witnesses 
say you were nowhere near Mrs. Bekins 
when she took the bottles 


4 said George 


Nowhere near her 
waving his arms furiously. “How could 
anybody have got anywhere near her? 
Like approaching a blooming helicopte: 
that would have been.” 

Magistrate Jenkins struck the table 
impatiently and fumbled with some pa 
pers Case dismissed,” he said but 
don’t anybody go away. There’s a sepa 
rate charge here we might as well deal 
with to save another session.’ 

A separate charge 

Against ‘oom, may I ask?” 

Jointly against you, Herbert Basil 
Hawkins, and you, Victoria Bekins, for 


yo 


said Hawkins 


having supplied liquor to an Indian. Oc 
casion, same as of case just concluded 

I didn’t supply any liquor to any In 
dian said Mrs. Bekins, who seemed 
somehow to have exchanged voices with 
Hawkins and now spoke in a hoarse bari 
tone 

She didn’t supply nothing to nobody! 
said Hawkins All she done was pitch 
the perishing bottles out the door as fast 
as she could lay her hands on them 

Yes,” said Constable Kilroy, “and 
Charlie Baker stood outside and caught 
them. At least,” he added, fingering 
purple bruise on the side of his head 


he caught some of them. Most of tl 


is 
rest smashed against the stone wall 

Constable Kilroy brought up two bottles 
and placed them on the table. “Exhibits 

he said proudly, “sealed in the presence 
of witnesses He nodded toward Mrs 
Bekins’ three ladies, who sat on orange 
crates to the rear of the principals 

You told me to throw those bottles 
Charlie Baker!” said Mrs. Bekins, lung 
ing forward so that I stepped hurriedly 
behind Constable Kilroy You told me 
to do it with my bare hands. With your 
fancy college language you made me 
forget _ 

Madam,” I| said, holding Constable 
Kilroy firmly in front of me, “without 
my suggestion you might stand convicted 
of assault, criminal entry and wilful de 
struction And Mr. Hawkins would be 
charged with nothing.” 

Magistrate Jenkins was hammering the 
table. “Quiet in the court!” he said. “Mrs 
Bekins, you're not under oath but you've 
just admitted throwing those bottles after 
having made previous arrangement with 
Charlie Baker. an Indian. And by prior 


decision of this court you did so wit 


implied consent from Mr Hawkins 
Argue the case if you like, but if yo 
both plead guilty Tl suspend sentences 


ind everybody can go home 

When the rest had gone he looked at 
the bottles on his table and then at Con 
stable Kilroy and me Hawkins didn't 
claim these were full of tea he said 
but I suppose in the interests of justice 
we ought to find out 

At this instant, as if she had been gifted 
with some sort of second sight, Mrs 
Bekins abruptly returned With one 
glance she took in everything that her 
second sight might have failed to reveal 
With one terrible movement she crossed 
the floor and seized Mr. Jenkins’ ham 
met 

“In a situation like this said M 


»| oy > | ' ! , ' " 
° nee ell wut ¢ eq ‘ 
Bekins, “I need ask myself but on 





tion 


What would Carrie do 7 
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The secret war of Charles Goodeve 
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models. I've had to build my own experi- 
mental tank. Not a very neat job, I'm 
ifraid, but it was a lot cheaper than get- 


ting people to build one for me. No 
money to spend on frills here 

He laughed a little harshly. Glancing 
it him again Goodeve saw the tired lines 


iround his eyes, and suddenly he sensed 


that Hamilton was under considerable 
tress 

They came to the homemade water 
tank and Goodeve marveled at 


fully two 
hundred feet long, and was fashioned out 


Hamilton's ingenuity. It was 
of nothing more complicated than a vast 
expanse of linoleum and a double row of 
old bricks. Overhead ran electric cables, 
and these supplied power to a number of 
strange model craft floating on the sur- 
face of the water. The whole thing could 
not have cost more than a few pounds, 
and Goodeve thought ruefully of the as- 
tronomical sums spent on more elaborate 
tanks fulfilling a 


experimental similar 


function 


Hamilton spoke again and the tired 


ness had gone out of his voice. “I have 
which 


something revo- 


warfare. If 


discovered may 


lutionize certain laws are 


obeyed the surface of a liquid can be 


made to behave in many ways like that 
of a solid. You can lay a sheet of canvas 
on water and roll a wheeled object over 
it in just the same way as you could if 
the canvas was laid on the ground. Look 
it these pictures 7 

Goodeve stared fascinated, at the 
photographs Hamilton handed to him. On 
a carpet of thin chestnut fencing stakes, 
supported only by a tarpaulin, a boy 
a motorcycle across a stream 
helped me 


carrying a 


was riding 


My son Peter with these 


experiments. Even passenger 
he could cross the water at high and low 
speeds quite comfortably. Now, you see 
what this means, don't you? 

He turned back to the tank 
This theory of mine—lI call it Rolling 


Dynamic Buoyancy—can solve one of 


vour greatest problems in the amphibious 


issault. My floating bridge gives you the 


ink between the ships and the shore. Per- 
haps you'd like to examine this model 
Goodeve leaned over the tank. There 


floating on the water, was a miniature 


roadway made of strips of wood and 


invas and anchored by wires fore and 


ift. Hamilton began to run a model truck 


' } 


icross it, and the hinged sides of the 


ridge turned up to form a narrow lane 


extended three quarters of the 


ick’s length ahead and astern. As the 
truck passed over each section the sides 


of the bridge dropped back again to their 


original recumbent position. Inspecting it 
more closely Goodeve realized the bril 
int quality in Hamilton’s design. A 
ven load was spread through tension 
fore and aft. All the stresses and strains 


} 


had been so cleverly and accurately work 


ed out that not an ounce of material 


} Ld mar it . " 
ywhere failed to bea is appointed 





part of the burden 


into his work 


back 


a sheaf of drawings 


dived 


Hamilton 
room and produced 
here that 


You will see there is no 


sroblem over transporting the bridge 


I 

It rolls up like a length of wire netting 

ind it will unroll just as easily in the 
| take all the weight 


What loads have you got in mind, and 


water: the sea wil 


far can this bridge of yours be ex 
isked 


It should easily carry a ten-ton truck 


how 


tended? Goodeve 


a mile to the shore. As I see it, we can 
one-thousand-foot 
sections of Douglas fir planks. To sup- 
port flexible 


cables with a breaking strain of at least 


make the bridge in 


them we shall need steel 
nineteen tons 
How are you going to apply the ten- 
sion on your cables?” 
“I think we may have to experiment 
a little further in that 
Hamilton. “To keep the tension constant 


during the rise or fall of the tide I don't 


direction,” said 


see why we shouldn't use a simple hang- 
ing weight. If variation in the tide ts not 
important an ordinary winch would prob- 
ably do 

again at the model 
“What happens if a 


breaks down on the bridge?” he 


Goodeve glanced 
floating in the tank 
truck 
asked 

That shouldn't cause any real trouble,” 
said Hamilton You saw the hinged 
sides rise up out of the water when the 
They 
around the truck 
If the truck 


stops in a choppy sea the depression will 


track was pressed down formed « 


sort of shallow boat 


which traveled along with it 


gradually fill with water, of course, but 
it will be several hours before that part 
of the bridge becomes waterlogged. There 
will be plenty of time to tow away any 
Normally, 


of course, the bridge is self-emptying. As 


vehicle that has broken down 


soon as the load moves away. all the sea 
water flows out again over the flat sides.” 

There were more questions from the 
DMWD officers. and then, as they 
turning to go, Hamilton 
toward the tank 


suppose you would be 


were 


made a gesture 


‘| don't 
ested in the other things I'm working on 
here, but my Train Ship could bring the 


would 


war in Europe to an end if they 
give me the money 
it Horatio. The 


vas doing the 


to develop it. I call 
idea came to me when | 
preliminary work on the 
bridge 

He moved to the far end of the tank 
and pointed to a long object in the water 
It was the 


Strangest ship Goodeve had 


ever seen. Enclosed in an endless belt 
was a train of twelve electric locomotives, 
and when 


power they 


Hamilton switched on _ the 
began to move rapidly along 
a track mounted on the inside of the belt 


picking it up and carrying it forward over 


With a fleet of amphibious trains the Allies could invade Berlin 


I have used an entirely new method 


of propulsion. This craft you see is driven 
by skin friction 
ponds to a full-sized Train Ship 370 feet 
long and weighing 3,000 tons 

Hamilton paused, staring at Goodeve 
intently as if in search of encouragement 

“It will be able to travel at tremendous 
You will see 


The scale model corres 


speeds over land or water 


from these drawings that the carriages 
are connected by 
Between each section are hydraulic jacks 
which can be locked when the train 
reaches a certain speed in the water. They 
whole train rigid, in the 


Then it will ride the 


large universal joints 


will hold the 
form of a girder 
waves like a sledge racing over rough 
ice ‘ 

“What will happen if you run into a 
gale? In certain conditions surely the 
length and height of the waves will im 
pose girder. You 


will then get a dangerous sagging effect 


undue strain on your 


won't you?” Goodeve asked 
‘Not at all,” said Hamilton, abruptly 
jacks will 


Train 


‘Releasing the 
articulation; the 


give complete 
Ship will 


then 


ride the waves like a piece of seaweed 
When the main swell is large and steady 


I can adjust the shape of the train, to al 


low for the combined harmonic motions 
of the train itself and the swell, simply 
by releasing or locking the jacks. They 


also steer the Train Ship; you will only 
have to extend them slightly to one side 
or the other for the train to turn in a 
circle 

corridor 


4 silence fell on the long 


broken incongruously by the dull rumble 


of a very different type of train as it 
entered the station below them ind 
Goodeve looked again at the strange 


Reflecting on 


the engineering skill that had gone into 


futuristic object in the tank 


the creation of the floating bridge it oc 
curred to him that Hamilton’s weird am 


| 


phibians might 
after all 
entering a London terminal 

You talked 


invention oi 


not be so impractic 


One day, they, too, might be 


about winning the wa 


yours he said 


with this 
What is in your mind?’ 
Hamilton smiled a little wry! 
‘You think this is all very 
hy; 


farfetched,.” he said dut 


probably 
theoretically 
work 


it is possible to produce a vehicle 


the roof of the train as the craft gathered ing on this principle, that will travel over 
speed water at a speed limited only by th 
From back-room boy 
to author 
GERALD PAWLE, the author of The 
Secret War of Charles Goodeve was 
himself for a short time one of the 
Wheezers and Dodgers” he writes about 
in this three-part Maclean's series At 
right he shown in an earlier role—as 


flag officer to 
ham in the Mediterranean 
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other things in_ the 


corridor of the Grosvenor that 


Goodeve iW 
rloomy 


afternoon. Among them was a torpedo 


unlike any so far devised for submarine 
wartat 

Hercules here is another of my pet 
project said Hamilton He’s a ver- 


} 
itile chap. Work 
is the Train Ship. He'll do over one hun 


on the same principle 


lred mi in hour under water, and he 
in limt ashor and overcome any 
veach defense 

Hamilton paused I'd better not start 


lling you about Hercules, though he 


said. “I’ve kept you far too long already.” 
After- 
evening 


Goodeve looked at his watch 
noon had merged into early 
They had lost all sense of time, and he 
remembered that he still had much to do 
before midnight 
Hamilton led the way down the dam- 
aged staircase, and as they hailed a taxi 
in the dark street Goodeve said to him 
‘Send me all your data on the bridge 
I think we can do something with that 
The cab circled to head around 
leaned 


Grosvenor Place. and Goodeve 


forward to wave a farewell. But Hamil; 
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of the TCA employees 


Another kindness was shown me _ by 
he steward who served my 
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service 


“My daughter uses a folding wheel chair 
and when we came down at Bermuda 
the stewardess suggested taking Janet 
out in her chair for some sunshine. We 


know that this is very unusual service 
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‘The splendid personalities...alertness... 
I met” 


— TCA Passenger Citation 





“One is always a bit worried when three 
children travel alone for any distance 
It is difficult to express the assured feel 
ing it gave me to see the attention given 

these three children by TCA staff.” 

— Passenger Citation 
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ton had already disappeared, back to his 
strange experiments in the gloom of the 


deserted wing 

Before Goodeve set out for the U. S 
he was convinced there were remarkable 
possibilities in Hamilton 
unusual projects, but the Wheezers and 
Dodgers—as DMWD was popularly call 
ed—had to concentrate on immediate 
requirements. Any effective link between 
ship and shore could play a vital part in 
the coming invasion. and it seemed to 
Goodeve that the floating bridge was a 
practical proposition. He instructed his 
staff to persuade Hamilton to drop his 
[rain Ship researches, and the inventor 
was taken onto the strength of DMWD 
Finding a code 


several of 


as a consulting engineer 
name for the bridge 
difficult. When the prototype of the bridge 
was wound up on its spindle and ready 
for launching it looked just like a mon 
ster Swiss Roll. 

To lay the thousand-foot sections of 


project was not 


roadway on the surface of the sea special 
barges equipped with cranes would be 
needed. The sections of Swiss Roll would 
be carried to their destination in landing 
craft; six thousand feet from the shore 
the crane barge would be anchored and 
from this seaward base the floating road 
way would be unwound to the beach 
Hamilton then designed a curb that could 
be placed in position after the bridge 
had been anchored. To his delight he 
found that this device would steer a 
truck perfectly. The driver could, in fact 
negotiate the floating roadway blindfold 
or with his hands off the steering wheel 
and no amount of skidding caused by 
the waves placed the vehicle in any peril 

Other experiments were carried out to 
test the stability of the bridge in rough 
seas. A Motor Torpedo Boat was brought 
into the tidal basin where the Swiss Roll 
lay and while a truck started down the 
track in one direction the MTB, at high 
speed on an opposite course, raised seven- 
foot waves which hurled themselves 
against the frail structure. The truck rode 
the waves like the most seaworthy of 
boats and Goodeve was able to report 
jubilantly: “I am satisfied the bridge will 
be unharmed by storms, and will be us 
able in all but the worst weather.” 

At this stage Hamilton himself began 
to have doubts about his invention. Never 
a calm man, he was living on his nerves 
He drove himself at such a pace that the 
Strain inevitably told on him. When he 
was tired and on edge he lost his self 
control, making slighting bitter criticisms 
of his closest friends and helpers, 

His greatest handicap, however, was 


his inordinate inventing 


passion for 





Who is it? 
When his name appears in 
lights on Broadway it’s 
usually alongside that of 
his equally talented wife 
Turn to page 36 to see who 


this boy grew up to be 
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which enough, surpassed his in- 
terest in the successful completion of any 
of his projects. With the Swiss Roll this 
tendency grew to a positive mania, and 
is the summer of 1942 wore on the trials 
ind never-ending modifications at Ports- 
mouth produced continual rows, culmin- 
iting in a violent scene on the eve of the 
first full-scale demonstration of the 
bridge to a host of very senior officers 

Hamilton decided late that day that 
further modifications must be made be- 
fore the Swiss Roll was shown to the 
VIPs and, on his own initiative. gave 
orders for the bridge to be dismantled 
When Goodeve arrived and found what 
was happening, he was furious. He went 
to the dockyard, ordered the dismantled 
part of the bridge to be reassembled, and 
left it under armed guard. He then warn 
ed Hamilton that he was not to re-enter 
the dockyard that night 

Hamilton was in a frenzy. Bitterly he 
accused Goodeve of sabotaging his plans 
and he threatened to sue him. Reasoned 
argument was impossible with Hamilton 
in this hysterical mood, and Goodeve 
went to bed 

The demonstration next day was, in 
fact. a complete success, but for some 
time afterward Hamilton refused to be 
consoled. He refused—for a time at least 

to have anything more to do with 
DMWD’s plans for the bridge 

The Wheezers and Dodgers had to go 


ithead without him, and additional trials 


solved such problems as the drag pro 
duced by cross tides, the rolling up and 
retrieving of the sections of the Swiss 
Roll from the water, and the resistance 
of the floating roadway to cannon and 
machine-gun fire 

Hamilton’s floating bridge was even 
tually used in combination with the arti 
ficial Mulberry harbor plumped down 
off Arromanches to supply the Allied 
invaders The inventor was given a re 
ward of almost twenty-five thousand dol 
lars after the war but he didn’t live long 
to enjoy it. He died in 1953 at the age 
of filty-four 


Goodeve’s department was drawn into 


the fabulous plans for the Mulberry har 
bors at an early date The originator of 
the scheme was Vice-Admiral John 
Hughes-Hallett, now a Conservative MP 


The Allies had to find a way of laying 


down two prefabricated harbors each the 
size of Gibraltar in little over two weeks 

The broad concept eventually embrac- 
d an outer breakwater, an inner one 
composed of huge concrete caissons call 
d Phoenix units which could be towed 


ross the Channel and sunk by opening 


ic 
clease valves ind a series of floating 
piers Whales they were named 

unning out from the beach to pier heads 


which ships could berth and unload 


heir cargo into trucks. These pier heads 


were ‘mounted on stiltlike legs and were 
lesigned to rise and fall with the tide 


which at times rose twenty-four feet 


The expert realized tha or 
hr 





protective eakwater they needed 


sort of wall in the sea which need not be 
carried right down to the sea 

ynly to extend to the point w 
st their eners Therefore th 


nust build a floatis wall 


At this stage, scientist t Lochner 


f DMWD, thought of his Lilo air mat 


onde 





ress. He asked his wife to sew a met 
keel on it and the launched it in the 
pond Mary Lochner began making 
niniature waves with the lid of cook 
in. The experiments car o an abrupt 
end when she lost her balance and fe 
vad first into the water but by then 
l_ochner had seen enough to know he wa 
yn the right lines. As soon as he got 


ick to the Admiralty he drew up plar 


for more accurate models. When these 
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were tested they showed clearly enough water Was given the title 


that a floating barrier would suppress 





waves basic design might be improve 
It was an exciting discovery. In one worried about the obviot 
bound the Wheezers and Dodgers had of the fabric sides of the 
eliminated all the machinery, the pipes that would hold up the bre 
and the huge ships which would have he got home in the evening 
been needed to operate the Bubble the bath and experiment 
breakwater a plan close to Churchill's shapes of rigid-sided model 
heart which aimed at suppressing waves were not immediat ’ 
by the release of high-pressure air bub r aAecpt on tryin 
bles A new code word began to ap The three full-sized I 
pear in the progress reports reaching the workmen now swarmed 
Overlord planners for the floating break Portsmouth were unlike 


Lochner had a nagging 
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Front so stridently demanded in crude 
lettering on walls and hoardings. Its pur 
pose they were unable to decide, but they 
were unanimous on one point—it would 
never float! 


By the middle of Atigust 1943 the 
Prime Minister was in Canada, and the 
British and American planning staffs sum 
moned to the Quadrant Conference were 
workin together on the probiem ol 


word reached the 





Overlord 


Admiralty that a team fully conversant 
with the progress of the Bubble harbor 
ind the Lilo breakwater was to fly to 


Quebec immediately Before setting o 
Lochner told Lieut. Robin Byng to pro 
ceed with tests of a new rigid-sided break 
Wwalel 

When the DMWD team re 


bec and drove to the Chateau Frontenac 





they found to their dismay that a meet 
ing on artificial harbors was due to start 
in fifteen minutes. Sleepless and unshaven 
they grabbed their papers and plunged 
into technical consultation with a large 
{ S. contingent of army and navy 
officers. The Americans were keenly in 
terested in the revolutionary British plan 
On the last day of his stay Rober 
Lochner was summoned to the Whit 
House to give a twenty-minut ilk on 
the floating breakwater to Prime Minist 
Churchill and President Roosevelt \ 
signal had arrived stating that the test 
on the rigid-sided models completed b 
fore the departure from England had 
proved successful. Churchill was. still 
intrigued with the compressed-air ide 


and before Lochner began his talk he en 


quired a little aggrievedly What abc 
my bubbles?” General Sir Hastings Ismay 
remarked tactfully that the trials were 

ill inconclusive 

That night a signal went to England 
It was from the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, and announced that Mulberry wa 
to be a British responsibility. The DMWD 
team flew home to find that the latest 
tests of the rigid models had exceeded a 
expectations. Should they go ahead with 


k 





the sea balloons? Or should they st 


everything on an equally untried floatin 


monster made of steel? 

On September 13 the plun 
taken. Although they decided to go ahead 
till with the trials of the Lilo prototypes 
which were expected to provide valual 


information on mooring problem 


ve concentrated on 


major effort would 
the design and construction of the 


cally different steel units 





At first this improved \v ion 
led Hard Lilo, to distinguist t tro 
rubber-and-concrete  structur OV 
iwaiting trial in the Channel, but even 
tually it was given the code name <¢ 


Bombardon 


The full-scale Bombardon breakwat 


required ninety-six hollow-steel object 
which, viewed end on, looked like mon 
ster Maltese crosses They would be 
two hundred feet long, and just ove 


twenty-five feet wide, with a draught of 


nineteen feet. On launching, the botton 
and side arms were flooded with se 
water to give the necessary stability oO 


support this weight the top half of the 
vertical arm contained a nest of 

it chambers 

When Field Marshal Montgomery 


military commander of Overlord, decided 


tight buoya 


in January 1944 to provide for an assault 
by five divisions instead of three the date 
for the invasion was put ahead a month 
from May | to June 5. To the Wheeze 

and Dodgers the postponement came as 
a welcome relief. Before work could be- 
gin on building the full-scale Bombardons 
required for the two Mulberry harbo 

they had had to carry out more than three 
hundred separate experiments with scale 


models 
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Throughout the overture to Overlord 


the activities of the Wheezers and Dodg I 
ers were manifold. For months past they 

had been developing a variety of device 

to confuse the enemy’s radar from the 

moment the invasion fleet sailed. There ' 
were rockets and shells that emitted 

coils of aluminum wire to baffle the 

range-finding of the German coastal bat | 

teries. To draw the enemy fire away fron 

major targets another group of object . 
was produced simulating forces that 

lid not, in fact, exist at all. Different 

types of reflectors again made quite sma | 

craft look like battleships on the rada 

screen, while cruisers appeared no bigge 

than fishing vessels. They designed spe 

cial radar marking buoys to keep th 

Allied bombarding ships dead on course . 


during their night approach to the Frencl 


coast 


Not all the DMWD experiments had 
resulted in success. A notable and exas 
perating failure had been the “Strength 
Through Joy This had been developed 
by the rocket team under Commande! 
Nevil Shute Norway, the famous novelist 


It consisted of two large projectors con 


nected by hydraulic pipes to a remote 
control cabin rather like a squirrel’s cage 
which contained a sight and a joy stick 
he operator strapped himself in this 


nd could swing the rockets to any 


Lal 3 i 
ingle he chose. When a prototype of th 
} I 
ANSWER | 
to Who is it? on page 34 
Hume Cronyn Canadiar {’ 
ictor who is married to ac 
ress Jessica Tandy 
weapon was being trucked to Portsmout! 


for trials it stopped over on the Hors 
Guards Parade so that Goodeve and 
other senior officers could inspect it. On 
or two admirals joined them, and _ the 
press ol high brass became thicker. Final 
y Winston Churchill left No. 10 Dows 


ng Street, to take a look himselt 


Churchill climbed into the control cag 
vung the rockets around A very in 
pressive weapon, he announced. “Or 


i thousand of them 
Someone hesitant mentioned that tl 
weapon had not yet been tried out. TI 
Prime Minister reddened I said, ord 
thousand of them 
The thousand were duly ordered but 


ials at sea uncovered a technical snag 


that the experts could not surmount. The 
Wheezers and Dodgers lived in fear fo 
months that Churchill would check up 
on the progress of the deliveries 

As D-Day neared the Army asked fo 
some means of speeding up 
of men and their equipment from troop 


ships to the decks of the landing craft 


Scrambling nets, they had decided, wert 
far from satisfactory. DMWD designed 
tube from which stretched a lon 
ibberized canvas chute The far end o 
this could be held quite easil dD wo 





men standing on the deck of a 
craft; all that the soldier needed to do 
was to clamber in, feet first, and hurtle to 
the bottom. They called it the Helte 
Skelter. On a full-dress test by sold 
in full kit one man tore a strip cle 
down the canvas tunnel with the fore 
sight of his rifle; the rest of his piatoon 
following close behind, all fell straight 
into the sea. This defect made good, the 
tube was put into service on troopships 

The Wheezers and Dodgers were satis 
fied that the trials of the Bombardon had 


been a complete success. Robert Lochner 
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however, could not altogether rid hin 


self of doubts about the safety margin 
hat had been set. But there was no time 
now for changes. When the invasion fleet 


the first sections of the floating 


pul to sea 
yreakwater sailed with it from Portland 
At the same time the testing climax w 

it hand for many other devices dreamed 
p by the unorthodox crew of DMWD 
Goodeve by this time had been appointed 
to a civilian post in the Admiralty with 
the status of a rear-admiral and Com 
mander Denys Richardson had replaced 
him. Goodeve, however, kept a watching 


ief over DMWD until the last 


Five hours before zero hour a force o 


hy 
small craft left Newhaven and headed 
toward Dieppe, towing a number of 
DMWD'’s radar foxing devices. Twelve 
minesweepers _ flying magic balloons 
vhich confused the radar images went 
over with the heavy ships forming the 
bombarding force. When the cruisers 
opened up on the distant shore batteries 
the minesweepers circled in the smoke 
screen to draw the fire of the enemy 
The assault force included forty-five 
Hedgerows a fearsome bank of rocket 
bombs installed on small landing craft 
One Hedgerow commander got so close 


bh } 


the beach tha 


to the t he saw his bombs blow 


1 tremendous breach in the sea wall, and 
is he withdrew he watched Allied tank 
forging through the gap 

Soon after seven a.m. on the beaches 
the cliff-scaling geal developed DY 
DMWD went into action. Three com 
panies of the U.S. Rangers stormed 
ishore at Pointe du Hoe, three miles west 
of Omaha Beach, where an almost sheet 
cliff confronted them. The Rangers shot 
up their rocket grapnels and, under cover 
ng fire from two destroyers, they rapidly 
caled the cliff face 

When the first waves of troops were 
ashore work began on the Mulberry har 


vor. The placing of the Bombardons was 


carried out Dy i fleet of carriers 
9y D-plus-6 the floating breakwater at 


Mulberry A was complete, and within 


twenty-four hours the Bombardons off 
the British harbor’ were Iso. safely 
noors d 

For the first two weeks the blockships 
ind the floatin yreakwaters pro ided 
practically all the sheltered water used 


the invading forces. During that period 


i great host of men and vast quantities 
of stores were succe fully landed, and a 
ipply position was established on shore 
flic ent to ev the Drid ehead a ainst 
} counterattach that the Germans 
nt launcn 
At Arromanches Ronald Hamilton’s 
Swiss Roll was in continual use as the 
Royal Navy own pier for bringing 
hore men and supplies. The floating 
idge had, however, already played 
ir more important part in the ccess of 
the invasion—as an instrument in the 
over plan for misleading the enemy o\ 
Allied intentions [he knowledge that 
1s highly mobile type of sea bridge 
production was one of many factors 


that contributed to German indecision 
over the likely point of assault 

On July 23 Churchill visited Mulberry 
B and on his return to England he paid 
his own eloquent tribute This miracu 
ous port has played, and will continue to 
play, a most important part in the libera 
tion of Europe.” 

In the making of that port ind in 
the invasion itself Charles Goodeve 


Wheezers and Dodge! had p ived the 


ill part — 


Many revolutionar devices as et ur 
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TIME FOR A “PICK-UP”? 


FOR A TRULY 
FRESH START 
MAKE IT THE 
“PRIME FLAVOR” COFFEE 


MAXWELL HOUSE 


12 THE COFFEE 
FOR YOU 


MAXWELL House COFFEE is wonderfully 












refreshing. It’s made first and foremost of 
‘Prime Flavor’’ coffees the finer, high 
land-grown coffees that make a fine blend 
taste so good. No wonder Maxwell House is 
bought and enjoyed by more people than 
any other brand of coffee in the world at 


any price. 


Good to the Last Drop fy 











No matter where 


is close at hand 


that 


beauty 


But behind beauty 


lumber. the 
that the 


i 
mave 


enterprise 
moulded into one of 


industrial countries 
(Canada 1s rich in natura 

in ol u dream W hile 

ies it re illy has 


that the 


minerals, the u 


and the 


bye en only 





Take a Second Look... 


your vacation takes you, Canada’s natural 


rivers, trees, prairies, mountains. 


is the waterpower, the pulp, the 


rrain... yes, and the factories, too, 


savings of many, many people 


the world’s great agricultural and 


] resources probably richer than 


these resources have been here for 


within the lifetime of most of us 


Will they ever beat the Eskimos? 








ivings of Canadians have been used in their develop- 
but 
(Canadians may take pride in knowing that it primarily has 


ment Peopk of other countries have helped. ol course . 


been their own savings 


been re | onsible. 


But oe tting back to you 


suggestion ilter 

tune for a second look 
natural wealth of this co 
other Canadian. If you « 
enthusiastic as we are ; 
investment 


W hie n 


situation which has caught 


you get home, 


issistanee in drawing upia 


write us or to drop in to an 


Business 





you admire the 


you 


and their own ingenuity that have 


r vacation, we would like to make a 
beauty of the country take 


take 


time to realize what the real 


untry means to you and to every 
lo, we think you may get just as 
thout the soundness of Canadian 


may want information on some 


your imagination, or perhaps some 


programme ol div ersified ( anadian 


investment, If so, we can help you. This is your invitation to 


vy ol our oflices. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Established 1889 
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*A detailed print of your authentic coat of arms, suitable for framing and without advertising, is available 


FIME WILL TELL 





on request. Write William Grant & Sons Ltd., 206-208 West George Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 








Continued from page 15 s 
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i ve 
H tor 1 Montr ( f Eskimos won the Western Confer 
yach of the Saskatc in Roughrider championship in 1952 and were prep 
Re na l to travel to Toronto to meet 
I lock beca coach ol Esk Argonauts for the Grey Cup—a f 
) 195? aft iSO! tant they were to lose—Filchock threater oO 
coach and part-time rt ck. WI not to make the trip unless or unti M 
’t} t x tiv cretary { Eskimos hired him for the follow 
i A J \ And oO okKed O on a substantial increase in ( 
oster of th 95 ( Cher re other published reports 
1 that Filchoch 1 ( i 1e demanded a bonus for having 
lian, Bill Stuk re the o juart western title. Anderson declines to res 
ck And re) 1 led C if Xac la e of the fuss but Ui 
n 4 poo j ontronted D these reports he on 
ine 0 on mp sC p Acad p uf Vas sometning like that inne 
ephone ind asKxed th oT to o find At any rate the Eskimos decided 
him a man named Charle Bud) Wilkin vefore they lost the Grey Cup game rl 
on, the coach of the Oklahoma Univer the Argonauts by 21-11, that they want I 
sity Sooners. This was the most signif 1 mew coach. Anderson set off for Oh 
ant phone call Anderson had ‘ homa for a visit with Bud Wilkinso 
in football, although he didn't know it at There he was converted irrevocably -” 
the time. He had plucked Wilkinson’: the split-T system. He learned that W a 
name from somewhere back of his hair kinson was a disciple of Don Fauro 
line because he'd read that Wilkinson had head coach at the University of Missouri! pit 
been named coach-of-the-year in U.S who had conceived the idea of the split-1 a 
intercollegiate football A] Anderson in 1941, and that it had been adopted oth 
hoped was that he was as obliging as he a small though successful group of co — 
was successful lege coaches, notably Wilkinson at Ok i — 
It turned out that he was. Wilkinson homa and Jim Tatum at Maryland. He (Po 
gave Anderson the name of a quarter learned that the system’s execution 1 pit: 
back who'd played for him at Oklahoma volved endless hours of practice to pe! as 
Claude Arnold. When Arnold arrived in fect a required split-second timing, anc ; 
Edmonton he brought with him an end that this extended to linemen as well f a 
named Frankie Anderson. who has since backs. He learned that Wilkinson had pot 
become one of Canada’s top linemen completed a coup in the state of Okl nor 
They told us about the split-1 which homa by getting the majority of the hig 
they'd played at Oklahoma, but we didn’t school coaches to switch to split-T bal 
pay much attention at first,” manager A ensuring Oklahoma of a supply of youns ms 
Anderson recalls. “But then we had that sters grounded in the system’s fund pati 
fuss with Filchock, and we became all mentals ban 
ears.” Anderson learned that none otf |! sal 
The “fuss with Filchock” resulted in teams in the National Professional Foot | 
his being dropped as Edmonton coach ball League use split-T offense, pro! 
Newspapers have hinted that after the ibly because so few of their recrult 
th 
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om colleges 
because it exacts a physical toll on 
quarterbacks, particularly in the rough 
ind-tumble NFL. This meant that if Ed 
monton shifted to the split-T it would 
not have to vie financially with NFI 


t t 


teams for players, at least not to the ex 


ent that Canadian teams using more con 
ventional offenses do 

Anderson came away with one more 
ling, a coach. On Wilkinson's reco 
nendation he interviewed Darryl Roy 
former Wilkinson quarterback 

ma, who left his assistant 

SSISSIPPi State to become 


old father of tl 


Eskimos worked 
1953, putting 
ground 
ern Conference 


league games out 


Winnipeg barely nosed them 
hird game he best-of-three ws 
n final on a last-minute touchdown 
was obvious that rrvl Roya 
im of tomorrow 
But then Royal was offered 
coaching job at Mississippi State 
he cherished because of his former asso 
ciation with the school. He withheld his 
decision until Manager Anderson had 
made another trip to Oklahoma for an 
other visit with Bud Wilkinson. Wilkin 
son, tickled by the manner in which the 
split-T had succeeded in Canada is 
lling to rele: is Own assistant, Franh 
(Pop) Ivy arry the gospel north 
and even sent his line coach, Gomer 
Jones, to Edmonton with Ivy for pre 
season training. Royal stayed around for 
that summer session, too, and was instru 
mental in getting Jackie Parker to move 
north when he came out of college 
Thus a new « ty in Canadian foot 
ball was built, and the question that 
arises manifestly is why haven't other 
Canadian teams leaped onto the split-T 
bandwagon in line with the maxim If 
you can’t beat ‘em, join ‘em 
In a sense, some of them have. In the 
west the phrase, ball control, has become 
by-word. Western Conference teams 
that once were pass-happy while the likes 
of Indian Jack Jacobs, Glenn Dobbs 
Frankie Albert and Keith Spaith turned 
the game into basketball-in-cleats have 
witched their attacks to the slower, mor 
methodical ground game designed to let 
them keep control of tl all for longer 
periods 
east, the Ottawa Rough Riders 
imported quarterback Jack Scarbath from 
the successful split-T school, University 
Maryland, | season, and the Hamil 
ton Tige é emphasized a variation 
known I Series, so-called be 
cause of the manner in which the quar 
terback fakes the b into his halfbacks 
stomachs as they fly past. Even three 
years ago, when things were going badly 
for Coach Frank Clair of the Argonauts 
Clair announced that he was going to in 
corporate the split-T into his offense, as 
though the words themselves were some 
panacea. Clair said he would em 
ploy Royal Copeland in the k 
back position. Copeland, long 
naut offensive star. had been 
is a defensive halfback by 
and it Is >d thi press-box 
looked forward eag the 
of the mysterious split-T, word 


which had seeped east kx on 


monumental momer a in 
me in Montreal W the Argos 
usual, were taking their lumps. Cope 
1d came bounding off the bench and 
into huddle. They came out of 
ned I Copeland in 


istomed quart 


FROM THE TYPEWRITER OF best pick up in the world would be to 


along and leave the domesti 
MARY WALPOLE turn without you there t 
you envision one wonderful sho; 
to fill in the gaps in your war 
[he best holidays are the impulse keep you nicely within flying we 


you are o That is when 


Columnist of the Toronto Globe & Mail 


ones. Suddenly you are weary of the day 
Know that for just sucl 
B.O.A.C. have their fine 


ment Plan, so that you 


by day routine and it doesn’t help to 
have most of your friends packing bags 
to places with faraway and romantic , 
: trip when you need it 
names. Then there comes that moment to p for t | 


when Father is off on a business trip to Inst nt Plan 
Europe and the doctor tells you that the inged with the 


Fifteen steps to Britain 


Step up and there you are—that’s all the 
time it takes to reach the charm of 
Britain. British hospitality and manners 
greet you the moment you board one of 
the great airliners of British Ove 
Airways € orporatior 

The change, the glamour of your trip 


abroad begins—even before the 


ALL OVER THE 


WORLD 
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FEW BOY SCOUT 
GUESTS OF CANADA 


at the 1955 Jamboree had a 
cha O se in grea dan 
ind smeiters that make Canada 
a orid ipplie of alun a 


use Oo « light meta oO 1OOor 
cooking with aluminum foil 
One Canadian troog howed 
how they used this handy mat- 
crial for doing potatoes, steaks 


ind other foods over the camp- 
fire; how they kept food fresh in 

immer heat by protecting it 
with aluminum. If this mission- 
ary work carries the idea back 


to distant lands, Canada may 


have to turn out still more alu- 
minum foul -even though last 
‘year her output, if laid in a 
12-inch strip, would reach 


382 000 miles 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OP 
CANADA, LTD. (ALCAN) 
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TRAVEL IN LUXURY 
.. « LIVE IN PRIVACY 








The finest in Mobile Homes. Built, 
stvled and designed with you in 
mind. The only complete line of 
mobile homes 
7 models—-12 floor plans 
For FREE catalogue and name of 
nearest dealer, 
write today to: 


Dept. M, GENERAL COACH WORKS OF CANADA 
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the ball was snapped and Copeland was 
yn the ground with approximately 
two tons of Alouettes joyously athwart 
They bravely tried & once more, 
hy tk e re i Cope- 
{ st i , he f 
( nooping cran cried a 
f Ox pundit. “Is that the split-T? 
W no Wa noweve may 
woked on Argonaut ckboard 
I ott k to Edmonton suc 
if words of Bi Earle t¢ ne 
( No D oact g iff and 
oO anager of the Argon s 
oO rot to the horses mean- 
that personnel | ilso important 
The Eskimos do have the horses. There 
1 backfield described by almost all 


ports writers after last year’s Grey Cup 





ime as the best ever assembled in Can- 
ida. Asi the practically incom- 
par it include Normie 
Kwon ‘rizing runner born in 
Calgary, who is the only Chinese in pro- 
fessional football; Johnny Bright, a burly 


Negro from Drake University who gain- 
{ international attention four years ago 
when his jaw was shattered by a deliber- 
ite punch from an opponent anxious to 
f the game; Earl Lindley, a 
ix-foot, two-hundred-pounder from Utah 


get him out « 


who throws left-handed passes because, 
as a boy. polio crippled his right hand: 
ind Rollie Miles, a lithe swift Negro from 
Washington, D.¢ who came to Canada 
as a baseball player and, for the past six 
years, has been one of the country’s most 
consistent breakaway runners. These five 
with their tremendously divergent back- 
grounds, have the esprit de corps ot col 


ege undergrads 


Last year, for example, as the Eskies 
came up to their final game of the west- 
ern schedule, Kwong was trailing Win 
nipez’s Gerry James as the player who 
had. gained the most yards for the sea- 
son, called rushing. Ordinarily, Kwong 
carries the ball ten or twelve times a 
game, but in this one Parker, the quarter- 
back called Kwong’s — signal — thirty 
times to give him greater opportunity 
to overhaul James. Kwong, who is built 
like a fire hydrant, ran with the ball until 
his tongue hung out, and his violent 


playmates greeted his every return to 
the huddle with a thump on the but- 
tocks, the game's quaint mode of appro- 
bation. He won the league’s rushing 
honors with fifty yards to spare over 
James 

How could I miss?” he enquired later, 
with a bunch of guys like that. They 
were happier about it than I was.” 

Normie’s square name is Lim Kwong 
Yew. His father took the surname Kwong 
when he emigrated from China in the 
early Twenties because, as Normie re- 
calls it, “the place was crawling with 
Lims: it was as bad as Smith.” Kwong 
was born in Calgary and played with the 
Western Conference’s Stampeders. In 
1951, in one of the weirdest football 
trades ever negotiated, the Stamps sent 
him to Edmonton for a back named Reg 
Clarkson, who has never been heard from 
since. Kwong, who ts called the China 
Clipper, got two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for his first season of football back 
in 1948 when the Stampeders won the 
Grey Cup, and today he reportedly 
makes twelve thousand a season 

Kwong’s teammate Johnny Bright, a 
handsome heavy-browed~ giant, was 
brought to Canada by Calgary four sea- 
sons ago after a spectacular college ca- 
reer at Drake University. He was injured 
a couple of times and the Stampeders, as 
in the case of Kwong, let him get away 
to the Eskimos where he was a defensive 
star when the Esks won the Grey Cup in 
1954. Then last season Coach Frank Ivy, 
endeavoring to take advantage of the 





Who can get the cup away from them? 


Coach Pop Ivy, Rollie Miles and Jackie Parker clutch Grey Cup after 


Eskimos had won it twice in a row 


fact that Canadian rules permit five back 
fielders as opposed to four in American 
football, put Bright at fullback, along 
with Kwong. This gave the Esks two pile 
drivers at the position and pointed up the 
weakness of many American coaches of 
Canadian teams, who have been unable 
to adapt that fifth backfielder to thei 
coaching systems. Most of them, in the 
east at any rate, simply send the fifth 
man wide to get him out of the way, and 
then go ahead and play with the familiar 
four-man backfield 

At that, Bright barely got the second 
fullback job when Coach Ivy set down 
his new offense last season. 

“I was undecided between him and 
Earl Lindley,” says Ivy. “It's my opinion 
that Lindley is the best fullback playing 
halfback in the game.” 

Jack Wells, a veteran western football 
broadcaster from Winnipeg, calls Lind- 
ley the most underrated player in the 
Western Conference 

“He can do everything,” says Wells 
“It's just that men like Kwong and Par- 
ker and Miles are more spectacular.” 

Miles, the oldest Eskimo backfielder in 
point of service, lives the year round in 
Edmonton with his wife Marianne and 
their five children. He’s a member of 
the Lions club, chairman of the recrea- 
tion committee of the Edmonton suburb 
of Sherbrooke, where he lives, and in his 
spare time he coaches a high-school foot- 
ball team in Edmonton. Six years ago he 
went to Regina to play baseball and then 
accompanied the Regina team to Edmon- 
ton for a ball game. A sports writer hap- 
pened to remark to the ball club’s man- 
ager that Miles looked good 

‘Yeah, he looks pretty good,” agreed 
the manager, “but you ought to see him 
play football.” 

The sports writer relayed this intelli- 
gence to Annis Stukus, the Edmonton 
football coach in 1950, and Stukus quick- 
ly contacted Miles and signed him to 
play 

Stukus had been in Edmonton a year 


Will their split-T win it again? 


then, and he is generally credited wit! 
being the man who revived football in 
terest there. The Eskimos had dipped 
speculative toe into the Western Confer! 
ence in 1938 and 1939 under an Ameri 
can coach named Bob Fritz, but they'd 
lost money and had quickly withdrawn 
In 1949 they tried again, and hired Stu 
kus, the garrulous enthusiast from To 
ronto who had been an outstanding play 
er for the Argonauts. Stukus spent three 
years in Edmonton and never stopped 
talking football for a minute of it 

Stukus gave them good football, too 
and the interest he pricked in northern 
Alberta has swelled to fantastic pro- 
portions. From its meagre beginning, the 
club had reached the point where by last 
April it had already sold 13,500 season 
tickets to this fall’s schedule, which 
means that come rain, wind or snow the 
Eskies have already sold that many seats 
to every one of their home games. The 
budget has swelled accordingly and by 
1954 the gross income had _ reached 
$520,957, and expenditures were $500 
876, including $260,000 for salaries 

Such statistics tend to explode the 
theory that split-T football is dull foot 
ball, an opinion held by, among others 
Bill Earley, the Argonaut general man 
ager. 

“I think this is one reason none of the 
NFL teams use it,” says Earley. “It’s ex- 
tremely repetitious but I imagine. since 
the Eskimos are winning with it, that this 
is all that matters to the Edmonton fans 

Even Ken Montgomery, an Eskimo 
director, has moments of doubt about 
the split-T’s long-range fan appeal. “It 
takes an Einstein with a slide rule in the 
stands to figure out what they're doing 
out there.” says Montgomery, currently 
the president of the CRU. “This split-T 
system Ivy has is too efficient. The game 
Starts, points are scored, and nobody can 
figure out why. The fans want more spec 
tacular football, aerial stuff. We say this 
to Ivy and he says, ‘If I don’t win you'll 
fire me.’ 
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Around Edmonton, Ivy is ne less popu- 
lar than Stukus, the man who revived 
football interest there, although he is of 
a personality that is the direct antithesis 
of Stukus’. Ivy wouldn't use the daily 
Stukus wordage Output in an entire sea- 
son but in his solemn way he has the 
confidence and loyalty of his players. In 
his unprecedented success of winning two 
Grey Cups for the west in succession, he 
has gained the admiration of the cus 
tomers. 

If there is a single word to describe 
Ivy’s methods the word is probably pains- 
taking. He leaves no detail to chance 
and doesn’t burden his players with an 
exhaustive repertoire of plays 

“It’s not so much a question of what 
plays you run,” he says, “as it is how 
well you execute them.” He works his 
players through his plays in endless repe- 
tition to make the execution as nearly 
perfect as twelve co-ordinated human 
units can make it 

Even before last year’s Grey Cup final 
Ivy knew he would lose at least six 
players before the 1956 season rolled 
around. In most cases the losses were at 
tributable to the U.S. army draft; this 
is One penalty the Eskimos pay for re 
cruiting young American college gradu- 
ates. Ivy was thinking of replacements 
the moment the Grey Cup game was 
won. He set off for Miami in Decem 
ber where he saw the North-South bow! 
game and the Orange Bow! game. In the 
latter, he watched the two greatest expo 
nents of the split-T in American college 
football, Oklahoma and Maryland. He 
was in Montgomery, Alabama, for the 
Blue-Gray game, and in Mobile, Ala- 
bama, for the Senior Bow! game. His 
assistant coach, Ray Prochaska, scouted 
the East-West game at San 
and both of them made calls on coaching 
acquaintances all over the west and 
south 

“We asked them for information about 
the outstanding players in their sections 
Ivy explains. “By mid-January we had 
reduced our list of prospects to around 
Then it was just a 


Francisco, 


forty or fifty men 
matter of trying to sign some of them 

But Ivy does not regard these scout 
ing junkets as the most important part 
of his preparation for the forthcoming 
season. 

“The difference between winning and 
osing is how well our Canadian players 
“They're the back- 
bone of any squad in Canadian football.’ 

To help him produce Canadians, Ivy 
now has coaches in Edmonton using the 
split-1 
holds seminars to brief them in the sys- 


perform,” he says 


offense in high schools, and he 


tem’s intricacies. He rarely misses a high- 
cchool game in Edmonton, where he 
now lives-the year round with his wife 
ind their two children, Lee Frank who 
is thirteen, and Susan, who is nine. Ivy 
has contacts in eastern Canada, too, keep- 
ing him informed on the abilities of 
players in the four-team intercollegiate 
eague. One of the best of his recent east- 
ern acquisitions is quarterback Don Getty 
of the University of Western Ontario, 
who went to work in Edmonton at a job 
supplied by the Eskimos, and was tutored 
by Parker as a spl:it-T quarterback last 
season 

Can Ivy win another Grey Cup? He 
grins at the question. “Grey Cup?” he 
asks. “What about the Western Confer- 
ence? The calibre of football here in the 
west is progressing so rapidly that our 
1956 team will have to improve in the 
same ratio as our 1955 team did over our 
1954 team.” 

But thousands of Albertans insist no 
one in Canada can improve on the Ed- 
monton Eskimos. They've got an invin 
cible team—and an invisible football. * 
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Quite frankly my opponent was not 
very good golfer, yet he accomplished 
that has probably never been 
equaled on any golf course in the world 
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) ( Val Kotex has Wondersoft* covering... the cat 
i new open-mesh covering that’s incredibly light 
and gentle. Only new Kotex* napkins with this 
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ib orption that never 
fails; and a perfect 
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Your choice of white or pink in soft- 
stretch elastic—strong, light-weight, 
non-twisting, non-curling. (Why not 
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For the sake of argument continued from page 4 





hoofing it home Id see 


them buying a beer for a girl from a 


while I wa 


rival paper. On my dough! I grew to love 


them in time, the way you grow to love 
an old house with a leaky roof because 
you get used to it, but knowing what I 
knew, first hand, it seemed illogical to 
marry them 

I found no succor in times of stress 
either. | remember going to my first 
hanging. I was in cold sweat but the 
photographer with whom I went simply 
pooh-poohed my fears. Fine and good. 
When the dreadful thing was over he 
passed out and I had to drive us home 
through miles of fog. When we got to the 
office he gave me the number of his 
bootlegger in a weak voice, told me to 
telephone, and when the bottle arrived 
I had to fork over my watch as collateral. 
Security? I ask you 

Until I was about twenty-five or more, 
due to being an immigrant and not hav- 
ing the ordinary childhood ties of family 
or close neighborhood friendships, my 
best friends were men. One must say this 
for them, they more readily accept you 
even if it’s to irritate you, insult you 
and beat you over the head, than do 
women who want to know which streets 
you have lived on all your life, which 
schools you have gone to and why, and 
whom do you know. Men are so ego- 
centric that they don’t bother about your 
needs or antecedents. In fact, they don’t 
want to hear about these because they 
want to talk about themselves 

No. 2: | want to talk about me too 

Due to the preceding facts I claim to 
have a good insight into the male char- 
acter—ninety percent in his off-hours as 
to ten percent in his blue-suit, clean-shoes 
moments. When he is friendly he is either 
exuberant, or like a puppy with a can 
tied to his tail, and he is convinced you 
have nothing else to do except untie it 
He takes an awful lot of your time with 
these cans 

No. 3: you'd have to be free to untie 
cans every dav and nieht of your life 
whether you wanted to do other thines 


r not 


Somewhat about this time I graduated 
into the higher echelons of literature 
Aha, | thought, now there will be gentle- 
men, intellectuals, people so successful 
that they will brim over with the milk of 
human kindness, men with enough dough 
to pay for my beer. I was at the time the 
only woman in this coterie too So, 
naturally, | was treated as a deaf-and- 
dumb object of pity. If I expounded a 
brilliant idea it was received in cold 
silence by the great and scoffed at by 
juniors. I must admit these were all at- 
tractive types with clean shirts and some 
of them were even good-looking and 
unmarried. I studied the married ones 
to see what my future in this sphere 
might be 

One, a charming man when he was 
talking about himself or his ideas, was so 
intellectual at home that his children used 
to plead with me to ask father to give 
them a couple of friendly words on 
Saturdays. (On Sundays they were in- 
vited out to their grandparents.) Another 
one, brilliant, tall, gay, was so busy 
being a success that you'd see him at 
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home perhaps on the third of May each 
year if you were lucky. Another one liked 
to change wives or the equivalent, not 
because he didn’t love them any more 
but he thought it was good for his liter 
ary experience. Then there were the ones 
who really did turn up at home to sleep 
their wives would tell me over our 
female gin-and-tonic and salad lunch. I'd 
always doubted this, since, outside of 
their literary activities, their hearts 
seemed to be wrapped around hockey 
football and fishing 

It's a miracle,” said a pretty wife of 
one of them, “the way, squashed in be 
tween his other activities, we seem to 
have managed to get three children.” 

By now my mind had matured to the 
point, I thought—no one else shared this 
opinion where I ought to air it in 
Europe. With this decision I got another 
aspect of the men I’d known all my life 
They used to come on _ business or 
pleasure trips to the continent, and be 
cause they spoke with a nostalgic Can- 
adian accent I couldn’t have been happier 
to see them. Sometimes I was almost as 
happy to see them leave 


Dan McGrew died at the embassy 


Take that cheerful friend who propos 
ed to me briefly over his first Pernod and 
then went to see Paris on his own 
Though he stayed at my hotel I rarely 
saw him. It took him about a week, after 
which one morning I was presented with 
a note by the concierge wearing a very 
curious expression. It said, “Saw real 
Paris last night. Must be in London this 
noon. Haven't enough dough to pay the 
bill. Look after it will you? See you next 
trip.” The concierge pointed out dryly 
that my “friend” had taken his room key 
with him. Since I was paying his bill he 
presumed I was responsible 

There was another loved one whom 
I'd taken to a party at a reasonably 
formal European embassy. After dinner 
he lay down on the drawing-room floor 
and acted out the Shooting of Dan 
McGrew. Married life with him, I felt 
would be more strenuous than glamor 
Ous 

Occasionally I'd buy a stack of maga 
zines and read fiction stories where “het 
eyes shone with pride as Michael, het 
own boy from,;‘the prairies, held spell 
bound the learned international audience 

and I'd think of Dan McGrew. Logic 
told me fiction is based on facts, but I 
began to have my doubts 

Sometimes when something completely 
factual happened I thought of the old 
saw about ignorance being bliss, and 
wished I didn’t know most, if not all, of 
the signs for all the various kinds of out 
breaks. I'd even—some three o’clocks in 
the morning—regret the fact I really did 
not feel ignorant about men. But dawn 
saw me logical again 

Particularly if the same dawn brought 
along one of several acquaintances—no 
friends these—who felt that a trip abroad 
necessitated a close association with some 
pink-and-white English girl, a French- 
woman who knew it all, a_bikini-clad 
Italian starlet, or a Portuguese fado sing- 
er at least. If one didn’t have these little 
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they d expostulate, what was 


he point of traveling? I no longer sought 


o swerve them from their errant paths 


ior thought to report to their wives, but 


I was always glad none of them were 





ne, however attractive or rich. If any 
of them had belonged to me. I'd 
beaten him to pulp en ) 
\ 4 re marri you m t not be 
} mir 
N € I still thought th om 
h ust be ombinatio Oo on 
security ind 10 ilk 
in lon OUSeTS I VaS ado 
imple glamour. I was not yet then 
ing spinster 
Peculiarly enough, some of the most 
timental men are Dutch, dull as they 
said to be They will pr nt you 
vith ingle perfect flower and loit 


the cafes on the green canals, whisper 
1g wonderful nonsense They never 


vhispered that they were married, which 


ou later found out most of them vw 
Ihe Viennese are ga They will take 
you to a Heuriee in the Vienna Woods 
ind sing to you the night through whi 
he new white wine flows They look 
yicturesque too in their green Austrian 
ckets and alpine hats. But they'll con 
fess to you that they wear the national 


costume because it serves for every occa 


sion—and they can’t afford another suit 
No security, see? 

I Knew an Italian count once He 
had five brothers—all counts, all dark 
slim, charming and rich. I had a choice 
it the time and it was a difficult choice 

until I saw them with racing cars 
Then I realized they really didn’t love 
anything but racing cars 

Frenchmen, as opposed to their repu 
tation, bid fair to offer the most security 
to their wives They like to make and 
keep their little dot, and they expect thei 
wives to be their right hand in this vir- 
tuous struggle. But they keep their glam 
our for strangers they meet thei 
friends’ wives, and their mistresses. I've 
seen the most fascinating boulevardiers 
come home, take off their shoes, loosen 
their collars, and retire behind “reports 
or newspapers. They are hipped on thet 
personal freedom, with the least possible 
imount of freedom for their legal spouse 

Portuguese men spend most of thei 
waking hours in cafes, talking to other 


Portuguese men who also don't want 


to 


10 home Their wives have even less 


reedom than the French wives. When 


they propose they don’t hold your hand 
ind say you are beautiful or that they 
f 


love you. They start by telling you o 


he ancient days when Portugal wa 


world power, and end by recalling th 
that Portugal once ive Bombay 
to an English king for marrying a Po 
ese prince This doesn’t give m 
ns imental value for oO ) ing ont 
nrougl the ion np ) oO 
ul Po € ) ’ oO ) 
€ ) \ 
rely inexpensive V 
OT co th ontin 
l | yur Oo powe i 
k of ie hand Id been ) 
oO id prospec ho 
f B I'd ) fo 
d Id ome oO sed to 
tmer! wt Id 1 to re 
0 VC 0 ) I ol 
) twe ) i I picio of 
if in 
Then I went he 1 and oO d 
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Small sums of money can easily burn holes in your 
pockets if you let them—and these small “losses” can 
add up to a wasted fortune. How much better to put 
aside your small change and let it grow. About $5 a 
week, invested in an Investors Syndicate plan, will 
bring you a guaranteed minimum return of $5,000 in 


fifteen years time! 


All you have to do is put aside a small fixed sum each 
week. Then the combined powers of wise investment 
and compound interest take over. You'll find that an 


Investors Syndicate plan will help you reach your goal 





of a substantial cash reserve far sooner than you'd 


have thought possible. 


Think what an extra $5,000 or $10,000 would mean to 
you a few years from now Over 100,000 Canadiar 

are already building financial security for their future 
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Lone Wolf Tribe and booed the bad 


ind most oth 


Buck Rogers 


Skippy. These serials proved to be 
heady a brew for their tin j 
movement wiped out most ) n 
following year 

Ihe evening drama shows were 
several notches above the daytime se 
Big Town starred Edward G. Robir 
ind Dr. Christian featured the late 


Hersholt. Phi 
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§$,000 letters a month from people 


trouble, from neurotics and from frus 
ited housewives. He also sold more 
an a million do-it-yourself emotional 
iling books, and eight n ion sOCIO- 


ogical” pamphlets 


Mass followings were aiso WOT ry i 
nber of newscasters and analysts who 
rded their reports with stro perso 
opinions Boake Carter the only top 
American commentator with a Britis! 


cent, used to snarl at everything from 





vw U.S. army to the rig 


Organized labor began picketing stations 
ing his newscasts and boycotting his 
ponsor, Philco. Philco dropped him, and 
had to promise his new sponsor, Gen 
il Foods, not to comment on labor at 
Edwin ¢ Hill was voted the most 
popular news commentator for three 
irs running by U.S. and Canadian 
radio editors in the Thirties. Lowell 
Thomas, who once received 288,000 tele 
rams from listeners after a newscast 
won the wordage race from his eye 
itched rival, the late Floyd Gibbons 
with two hundred more words per fifteen- 
ninute broadcast 
The years 1934-36 were the vears of 
adio’s big money, and on Sept. 18, 1935 
Variety headlined RADIO'S STRONG 
FORECAST, All Indications Point To 
Coin. The three major U.S. networks, 
NBC, CBS and Mutual, grossed $85, 
000,000 among them that year 


fell-O made his reputation 


Between 1930 and 1936 radio announ- 


ers became personalities. Billy Hay, the 
Amos ‘n’ Andy announcer, was soon al- 
most as well known as his program char- 
icters, and Jimmy Wallington became a 
straight man for Eddie Cantor, Maurice 
Chevalier, Georgie Jessel, Jack Benny, 
Milton Berle and Georgie Price The 
sports announcers, Graham McNamee on 
NBC and Ted Husing on CBS, became 
synonymous with sports broadcasting 
Milton Cross came to be looked up to 
aS an opera expert from announcing the 
Metropolitan Opera programs, and he ts 
one, and still announces operas. Another 
famous name was Don Wilson, who made 
his reputation on the Jack Benny show 
for Jell-O, and who is still fielding jokes 
on TV about his weight 

The big comedy-variety hours that 
Rudy Vallee had first introduced became 
the milestones in the listeners’ week 
Eddie Cantor, who had been given his 
rreak by Vallee, helped Burns and Allen 

-ddy Bergman and George Givot on 
his shows. Cantor reached a radio audi- 
ence of millions, and was sponsored in 
turn by Texaco, Chase and Sanborn and 
Pebeco. Jack Benny. who has outlasted 
most of his comedian competitors, was 


sponsored by Canada Dry, then a rela 


tively unknown ginger ale. Benny's wife 
Mary Livingstone, played on the show 
then as she does today along with 
Benny's valet Rochester and Sam Hearn 
who played Schlepperman 

Jack Pearl, as Baron Munchausen 
was an early radio favorite. His “Voss 
you dere, Sharlie?” became an interna 
tional catch phrase. Two other clown 
were Ed Wynn and Joe Penner. Penner 
Wanna buy a duck?” soon grated a 
much as Munchausen’s question, usually 
from being repeated by every cretin who 


had been allowed within hearing distance 


of a radio set 


Fred Allen, who died last winter, came 


} 


to radio from vaudeville j 


and introduced 
his own brand of dry humor. His pro 
gram changed almost as often as his 
sponsors, Linit, Ipana and Sal Hepatica 
flown Hall Tonight consisted of his 


newsreel” that “sees all, shows nothing,’ 
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built-in 


B.P. Roormaster Asphalt Shingles are the outstanding 
advance in roofing in years. They’re entirely new, completely 
different and they bring rugged beauty, appealing character 
and distinct individuality to any home! 

Building Products Limited has added something extra to 
the standard square butt shingle—and thus evolved the 
extraordinary ROOFMASTER. Here’s how it’s done First, 
a lane of dark-coloured granules is incorporated in the under- 
lay surface to form an eye-appealing, continuous shadow band. 
Then an Extra Layer of asphalt and rock granules is 
built-up on the “‘finished”’ shingle to create a unique grained 
pattern. The exclusive shadow band and the grained pattern 
transform the standard shingle into one of unprecedented 
beauty—the ROoFMASTER 

This Extra LAYER also means built-in rigidity and extra 
weatherability—adding up to amazingly increased protec- 
tion. And with all this, RoormMastrers cost no more than 
ordinary shingles! 

ROOFMASTERS come in a wide array of exciting modern 
colours. See samples at your B.P. dealer or write for a free 
colour chart: Building Products Limited, Dept M40, P.O. 
Box 6063, Montreal, or P.O. Box 99, Winnipeg. 


1 





ROOFMASTERS: 


give you dramatic, different beauty... 


Top your 
dream house 


with glamour! 


—\ 


4 


rigidity...extra weatherability 
... yet they cost no more 
than ordinary shingles! 





Roofmaster Shingles 






SEE THE 
DIFFERENCE! 


Ordinary Square Butt 
Shingles 


ROOFMASTER 
Asphalt Shingles 





A Patented Product of 


BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 































Old Masters 
in the Art 
of Navigation 





Explorers, trade pioneers, master seamen of legendary stature—the 
Dutch are anchored prominently in the chronicles of travel. 


if i 


juently, it is small wonder voyagers today consider this inherent 
bent for the a as one good reason for going Holland-America. 
list other reasons too—the immaculate quarters, pala- 
incomparable cuisine—the pleasures and pastimes in 
iety that make time pass swiftly. 

Too swiftly, apparently —for it is to be noted that Holland-America 
travellers come back again... and again. 


OUR TRAVEL AGENT 


| Holland -Arnerioa Line 


: MONTREAL: Dominion Square Bidg., 1010 St. Catherine St 
Of ON A WINNIPEG: Room 405, Royal Bank Bidg 
TORONTO: 159 Bay St. * VANCOUVER: 540 Burrard St 








equent sailings to IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE 7 
and HOLLAND for ALL EUROPE 
Choose the luxurious flagship NIEUW AMSTERDAM SPECIAL HOLIDAY SAILING FROM | 
Ihe twin thriftliners RYNDAM and MAASDAM , MALIFAX—MAASDAM, NOV. 22 
The one class motortwins WESTERDAM and NOORDAM Tourist Class from $165, with 
virtual run-of-ship privileges 
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MAKE $100 


for your Christmas 
Shopping - - 


in your spare time! 





PLAYING SANTA puts a crimp in everyone's budget. Here ts your 


Opportunity to 
hristmas € x pe nses! 

We need a representative in your Community to look after the hundreds 

of Gift Subscriptions for MACLI AN’S and other popular magazines 

that will be ordered in the next few weeks. 

You can work in your spare time, at your own convenience, and receive 


big Cash Commission on every order. No experience necessary. With 
our Money Making Plan you can start right away to earn the extra 


money you want, 


Fill in the coupon below and get it in the mail to us, TODAY! Full 


details will be sent to you at once, without obligation 


FIDELITY MONEY MAKERS CLUB 


210 Dundas Street West Toronto 2 


Please rush me complete information of your Money Making Plan. 


NAME 


FULL 
RS ere eee ee ey i eh seen is ata MM 


earn extra money for your Gift Shopping and other 





t r?) came ito its I flowering on 
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On Dec. 18, 1934, Variety, the show 
siness paper, headlined “AIR ADOPTS 


AMATEUR NIGHI Bowes B S 
cess, Others Copy Tt Bow referred 
to was Major Edward Bo i pompo 
impressario with -watery ind 
laps Bowe wh« ilso a, 2 
morning show 1 7 Capitol fF 
ily after the Capitol TI yf 
he was manager, had | n 
show over WHN coms y 
New York station, tak t to the NB¢ 
network in Apr 1934 

By 1936 the Major Bow An 
Hour had acquired Chrysler as a spor 
sor and moved to CBS. It caught public 
fancy as no other program sinc Amo 
n’ Andy. Though unrated in the pop 
ity polls for March 1935, it 1 them 


March 1936. Edward Bowes had becom 
the highest-paid person 


in 1935, with an income of a million 
dollars a year. His son-in-law, Ted Mack 
still carries on a semblance of the pro 
gram as “The Original Amateur Hour 

Bowes (he had picked up the military 
title bossing a New Jersey supply depot 
in World War One) received more grove 
ing sycophancy than anyone in the his 
tory of show business except Louella 
Parsons. While he was raking in a for 
tune, the amateurs enticed to New York 
by his show were sleeping in doorways 
and begging in the streets. Those who 
made the show, and were prewarned they 
were to “get the gong received ten do 
lars, and the other contestants a five-do 
lar bill. But all “had a good dinner 
to them after the show 

Those chosen as members of the Ma 
jor Bowes Traveling Units were little 
better off, and news that Major Bow 
Amateur Unit No. 6 is stranded in Sauk 
Center, Minnesota” became a joke—and 
1 disgrace. A very few of the amateur 
went on to fame and fortune the onl 
one that comes to mind is Frank Sinatr 


Bowes used to say, in a voice that drir 


ped with unction and _ insincerity TI 
wheel of fortune spins Round and 
‘round she goes, and where she sto 


nobody knows! 
if radio disillusioned a few dozen 
ambitious amateurs, it was on the other 


hand a real boon to thousands of shut 


to whom it brought entertainment 1d 
religious consolation Many churche 
were, in fact, quick to make use Ol 
radio—and to defend themselves against 


radio’s adverse effect on churchgoin 
One Philadelphia church in 1936 moved 
its Sunday evening service ahead to six 
o'clock to accommodate those who want 
ed to get home to hear Eddie Canto 
The stay-at-home public was given radio 
sermons by such eminent preachers as 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick Judge Rutherford Rabbi Ste 
phen S. Wise, and evangelist Billy Sun- 
day. who before his death in 1935 broad 
cast from the Bowery Mission 

The clergyman with the biggest radio 
audience of all, however, was Father 
Charles E. Coughlin of Royal Oak, Mich 
who wrote in his newspaper Social Justice 
that democracy was “a mockery that 
mouths the word and obstructs every ef 
fort on the part of an honest people to 
establish a government for the welfare 


rc 
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of the people.” He once cried over 
air The only source of truth is F 
Coughlin! 
Millions of people who were Ff 
Coughlin’s enemies never mussed tur 
ind his “League of the Shrin 
Little Flower” numbered sixteen 
on toltlowers When he joined 
Senator Huey Long of Louisian 
mer of 1935, thousands of Lor 
clubs sprang up ov 


night, with a combined member 





nore than twenty million. The radio 
orks recognized Long as a phenomen 
howman, and gave him air time witho 

charge. He used to open his programs 


is cawn-pone drawl saying, “Hello, folk 


this Huey Long speaking. I want yo 
to do m i favor: go to the telephone 
call up five of your friends and tell 


Huey Long ts on the air 
The only radio speaker who could o 


draw Long or Father Coughlin was the 


vowed enem President Franklin D 
Roosevelt. FDR Fireside Talks, fro 
the first one he made in the spring o 


1933, calmed a bewildered and pan 


e, and countered the Lon 


*n peop! 
v eV} 


ind Coughlins 
By 1936 radio had settled down to 


period o Xpansior is this continent 


limbed up from the economic depth 
hat had done so much to spawn t 


ntertaining phenomenon. Radio has not 


finished climbing yet. In spite of T\ 


there are more radio sets being sold thi 

ver before. The gross revenue of th 
bis American networks has almo 
doubled since 1937, to $137,658,000 


To those who remember radio when 
was great entertainment, its big year 
were the early ones, between 1930 and 
1936. When we look back on it nosta 
ically we think of some of the ol 
favorites who are gone for good, Jo 
Penner, Chic Sale, Little Jack Little, Fred 
Allen, Will Rogers or Major Bowes. A 


one time we seemed to know them bett 
than we knew the people down the stre« 
And as George Gobel (who was neve 
i radio star) says over our TV on Sat 
| veh Yo hardl € ne 


PETER WHALLEY’S 


Silly Saws 





Cal ou gues famous say 
TF that is concealed in these 


drawings? It’s as familiar as “A 


rolling stone gathers no moss.” 


Check your answer below. 
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BATTERIES 


Ne , ACCESSORIES 
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7. ATLAS|_ 
Go 
See S 


He stands back of every Atlas Battery sold anywhere! 


Whether you buy your Atlas Battery from him or from a dealer 1000 miles away, your neighborhood Atlas 
service station dealer stands ready at all times to honor its famous written guarantee. All 38,000 Atlas 
dealers will do the same. That’s because they have the utmost confidence in Atlas performance and know 
that superlative service builds friends and steady customers for all the fine products they sell 


ATLAS BATTERIES .. . GUARANTEE HONORED BY MORE THAN 38,000 LEADING SERVICE STATIONS IN CANADA AND THE U.S, 


EVERYWHERE IN CANADA Esso) ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE 
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: We adopted a family of criminals 
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how to figure 


“a pay cheque io ame 
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. 
vi 


~S 


in seconds 





—a : 10- 
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it bet) there on the black and red \ > ,, sov- 
Sirnigl I pe ot Remington's amaz- SS 

Y €C uleulator is the essential 8®océe 5- 


ets of the problem only printed 
md proved ind thi- pasroll cale- 


culation took onl 60) seconds 


lhe Remington 99 is the only L0-ke 


ouch method « theulator that vlads, 


sbtract divides multiplies and 
clear completels tutomatically. In 
fact there theo Famrurrienye problem tip 


oa total-capacits of 99,999,999 .999 999 gee 


hich the 99 can’t deal with lightly. * 
Vastls iti- a 


mcuratels = 


rages med 


S  moe teina oe rein TMNT 


A demonstration in vour ofliec 

vith vour most complicated figuring 
] 

problems will prove our pont, 


tllhor write your nearest Remington 


Rand Ihr tiie h. 


984 BAY STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


AUTOMATION FOR CANADIAN BUSINESS b 


na 
Nw 


oN abt 
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clock number 


hours worked 
and rate per hour 


gross pay 


deduction for income tax 
unemployment insurance 
hospitalization 

net pay 


gross pay 
total deductions 
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though no 
had ever told him so, and he'd never 
1 in with the His name 
is Sam and he was a Negro. One day he 


One man was an alcoholic 






trouble law 


walking down a Montreal street with 


a white man called 





white woman when 
th Sam 


n crossed the 


and names. He 
make the at 


Sam was not too drunk 


the woman vile 
Street to 
ck more direct 


and his friend 


yt to Know he were being 
ilted. He whipped out a knife. In the 
uing fight the white man was killed 
Sam was charged with murder. My hus 


1 +] 


d was partly responsible for having 


charge reduced, and Sam went to 


instead of the gallows 
XA and learned to think 
member of AA 


better 


penitentiary 





There he joined 


ivy Today a and a 
y drunk 


himself as 


understanding 
Negro in a 


is “outside in 


with a 
a man and as a 
te community, Sam 
habi 





ity to society 


killed his 
months 


t and not 
homosexual! 


quarrel. In_ the 


Another man, a 
during a 
Tom’s trial, my 


He found 


ver 
eceding husband came 
him well Tom intelli 
But 


Tom's 


> ANOW 


nt, talented—and very confused 


husband believed that once 


errific personal problem was untangled 


he would make,a decent citizen. My hus 


and went, with Tom’s lawyer, to the 
nembers of the jury after Tom had been 


entenced: they carried a petition asking 


that the crown reduce the sentence. Every 
The concurred 


Was 


uryman signed crown 
reduced. Tom is 
that if he is 


control his 


and the sentence 
understanding 
men, he can 
that he 


rather 


free now, 
not as other 
emotional problem 
it, temper it 
abuse him 

Another 
commit a 


can channel 


than 


use it have it 


boy helped to 


news 


lad, a mere 


“brutal murder,” as the 





papers called it. A_ terrified repentent 
youngster who couldn't understand why 
he had come to kill, he talked long 


hours with his chaplain. A sense of in 


security, of inadequacy because he had a 
yrilliant sister with whom parents 


unfavor 


teach 


rs and others compared him 


bly had driven him to associate with 


oys who admired him—or seemed to 
And so from gang to murder in one un- 
isy tangled lesson All Jerry needed to 


straighten him out was a sense of being 
worthy He ashamed of his 
talent until my talked him 
sing it. At penitentiary he 


nitted to 


was real 


husband into 
the Was pel 


enroll in a correspondence 
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school art course, and since his release 
earns a good income as an artist 

These are the happy incidents. These 
were order created out of chaos. The 
others I can scarcely bear to think about 
even now. | think my husband died a 
little bit with each man who was exe 
cuted: the months of trial, the sentence 
he months of ippeal pl ived Imost as 
much havoc with hin is with the con 
demned men. Often he stayed with then 
nti! eleven o ver nid ht, p rt 
cneckers, talk p ind | VO iS¢ I ch 
) I 0 he We Care out o 
ne eens to read, for tf nad n 

irned. O he ht h fir p 

Death is oO na so complete } 
these men had de t death. But I wonde 
now many of those who demand the 
death penalty would like to be in the 
chaplain’s place, to live in the chaplain 
house during those months before th 
execution, or to go through the fi 
igonizing hours with the prisoner o1 
with his family. We all shared the agony 

How was Bill (or Tom or Henry) to 

day? was our first question when fatl 
came home. We knew these men, secor 
hand as it wer and in a trange \A 
we were their friends 


I feel as though | know your family 

as though they were my friends,” one 
young man told my husband only a short 
while before he was to die What will 
they be doing now 

Thinking of you—praying for you 
Johnny 

That makes it easier to know nice 
people care what happens to me And to 
my soul he added 


“Don't feel ashamed of crying” 


My 


Johnny's 


husband felt very bac 


fate he felt that 


Johnny 


ily about 


did 


not deserve to die, that if he’d had even 
half a chance he'd have made a fine 
honorable man—that if he were given 
half a chance even then, he would make 


a good honest citizen. But he h 


During the communion service t 
ust before the execution, my 
flooded his 


ars are 
lea f 


was so moved tears 


choked his voice 


him ind he 


ashamed that he should show st 


turned his head 


ad to die 


hat comes 
husband 
eyes and 
oreign to 
asic 


ich weak 


ness before a boy who needed support 
ind strength. Johnny rose and took his 
arm 

Don't hamed of cryin Mr 
Phi lips I know how oO lee I ould 
cry myself t iid 

On another occasion my husband said 
to a condemned man You re nazin 
Steve youre as steady as a roch 

I know how you feel about me and 


oO 
d » I kno what you're goin 

nrougt ) n h or ht. I w t« 
nake if lo oO is | 

M t i ieved St l ) 
lar € xt murde 1 be ve th 
Steve x t1o was one of the ta ” 
in making hl cept h pres posi 
or chart t he penitentia 
“ e tn no execution tf h 
h t he could ut fac ctl x 
on, no t I NS re) » tl 
re nd | ( “A k wilt th 

} } oO ' k hood i +} ‘ 
descen t 1 « i rope. H ) 
ren p leep-rooted 
f . ' — 1 

j t pen han t f t 

om rms of x 
ymmmMmo oO ont r 
} nbe nd ¢ c } The 
} , i } 

‘ xp en ) { 
| mo Mm) if 

We “ 1 up it he can 
home after an execution. That was neve 
until two oO e ociock, for U x¢ 


+ \ 
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Not of urauys... 


It helps you rel x. get more 
enjoyment from your leisure 
or smooth the 


cours¢ 


I find 


hours... 
of a businesss meeting 
House of Lords cigars do all 
these things particularly well 
... With their finer flavour, 


aroma and quality.” 
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tions occurred at about half an hour 


d make him tea, and 


the chaplain: he had seen—and dealt 
death as a teen-age private in World War 
look at each other. The black cir I; he had sat at the bedside of the dying 


that ringed his eyes for days seemed in many years parish work; he had agement, for advice—and for 
his face, and his cheeks looked seen violent and unnecessary deaths. It able cups of tea. Right from the begin- 
1 and sunken, as though he had was, I am sure, the indignity of a man’s ning, his most frequent remark was 
or many month dying an outcast from society, and most only there were something I 
id then the phone would ring, when of all, the weight of society's vengeance something practical 
{ n had relativ and my hu which he had bear he, society's That something became a reality when 
ol his tragic pitiful story Christian representative 1 young woman of thirty, who had 
ho ould grow still and cold He felt it, too, with regard to his fifteen years a prostitute, approached him 
( lat rribl winging body work among the inmates that as a after the service at Fullum one Sunday 
) nidst Christian he was not fulfilling his duty in 1945 
isn't death that weighed so upon He tried to straighten out problems, to You talk about rehabilitation 


give the men and women being released 
something to work on, and when they 
were out, they came to him for encour- 


could 





This magazine Subseription salesman is 


bonded | to build 


Many sales on your Main Street start with an 
advertisement seen by the housewife in a 
national magazine — a magazine sold by sub- 
scription. Food, motor cars, insurance, drugs, 
cosmetics, tobacco, the list is endless, are sold 
through magazine advertising. Your local 
business man benefits directly from the 
magazine subscription salesman’s effort in 














business on Main Street 


your community because he puts the maga- 
zine in the home. And here’s an important 
fact. This salesman is bonded by the Canadian 
Central Registry — a representative body of 
leading magazine publishers and subserip- 
tion agencies. He carries a 60 day renewable 
license to assure you of his integrity and his 
guarantee by the Registry. 
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reproached him. “How can I rehabili- 
tate? When I leave here next Tuesday, 
I'll have a streetcar ticket and the clothes 
I stand up in. I’ve no friends, no home 
no money. How can I go straight?’ 
My husband came home and told us 
what Sandra had said. Then he waited 
Why don’t you bring her here?” | 





suggested 

It will mean an extra person to feed 
and clothe. She'll have to have cigarettes 
money for movies and we're hardly 
getting by now. It won't be easy 

It wasn’t. It took him ten hours, twenty 
streetcar tickets and forty cups of coffee 
to get Sandra from Fullum to our place 
Every few stops she'd insist on getting 
off the streetcar and she'd say It’s no 
use. We might as well quit now. They 
don’t really want me.” 

Patience, persuasion, kidding and 
anger finally enabled my husband to get 
her to our place. She would have left 
without taking off her coat if it hadn't 
been for the girls and Stewart. They 
greeted her so wholeheartedly, as though 
she were a prized friend—as indeed, she 
became so she was left in no doubt 
about her welcome 

Sandra was a prostitute by force of 
circumstance; she was an alcoholic be 
cause alcohol enabled her to live with 
herself. Hers was one of the two worst 
cases of alcoholism we encountered in 
our work, and at that time we had not 
heard of Alcoholics Anonymous. But we 
did our best. Sandra was one of the 
family. Our life was her life, our prob 
lems hers, and her problems ours. Her 
struggle to remain sober took a courage 


it would be difficult to beat 
“Jus’ one drink—please” 


Her need for a drink was so fierce it 
made her drunk what we called a dry 
drunk. Her tongue would swell, her eyes 
become foggy, her speech almost unin 
telligible. She would stagger as though 
she were intoxicated, all the while moan 
ing, “Jus’ one drink—only one drink 
For God's sake, Mr 
little drink. Please.” 

Often she eluded us and disappeared 
We would watch the streetcar stop from 


Phillips, jus’ one 


our window until one or two in the 
morning, hoping she would be coming 
home. Later she would phone, crying, to 
say she was in some dive or other, and 
would we please get her. This went on 
month after month. She would be sober 
for weeks, sometimes months, get a job 

then she was drunk again 

Once, after a long period of sobriety 
she disappeared for several days. We tried 
all the night spots we knew she frequent 
ed, without success, then decided we'd 
have to wait until she contacted us. She 


returned one night when both my hus 


band and I were out. When we got in we 
found a taxi driver drinking in the living 
room, Sandra sobbing drunkenly and 
clinging to Gordona who was sitting on 
the chesterfield in her dressing gown 
looking both frightened and determined 
My husband threw the taxi driver out 
and we forced Sandra to drink black 
coffee 

I think one of the happiest moments 
of our life was when Gordona was San 
dra’s bridesmaid, and we saw her launch 
ed on the final stages of a successful re 
habilitation 

When the other women at Fullum 
learned about Sandra, some of them 
asked for the same opportunity. When we 
had five girls staying with us at the 
same time, I said to my husband, “Well. 
you certainly can’t complain about not 
doing something practical now.” 

We turned one of the bedrooms into 
a dormitory with army bunks, everybody 
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Handyman’s Diary 


From “Catch-all” to 
Family Fun Centre 


by Cam Forrest 
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Canadian Forest 


When mowing 


can be cool, calm and contented with Labatt's Crystal Lager Beer 
Better than ever, Crystal is relaxing. Its clean flavour, its clear, 
clean-tasting sparkle, will crisp you up in a jiffy, change you 


from warm 





1¢ lawn has put you in a lather, your immediate future 


wilting weariness to an all-over freshness 





LAGER BEER 
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Io the fi 


enough good resulting from my work 
to relieve any temporary feeling of d 
pression. Our three very normal ch 
are his answer to the second 

Certainly they lived in an abnorma 
itmosphere and learn d the facts of I 





from very ac 


certainly they saw life in its rawest 10 
tragic aspect but their own fam 

were normal. And. perhap nost 
portant of all, the were assisting 
constructive experiment, for even whe 
they saw failure. they saw a valiant 
tempt being made. As their father told 
them At least their (the failures 


social attitudes are modified to some ex 
tent, for part of the society they resent 
accepted them on equal terms 


Today, Stewart and Gordona are work 





ing in northern Anglican Indian and 
Eskimo missions, and Kathleen is_ the 
mother of a fine seventeen-month-old son 

Last spring we were all home together 
for the first time in three years: my step 
son Bob (who was married and a fathe1 
in 1944 and so had little part in our ex 
periment), his wife Aili and son Terry 
Kathleen and her husband Wilson and 
their son Phillip, Gordona and Stewart 
When it came time for Gordona to leave 


again for the north. we all went to the 


station together. | had promised thet 
would be no tears from me and, when I 
felt them rise, turned away with a mut 
tered excuse about getting a book fo 
Gordona The station was crowded w 
Italians newly arrived from Europe 
Someone touched me on 
short, dark young man with ple 
race 


Hello, Mrs. Phillips.” H 


my reply, then rushed on: “I used to 


you coming to play the o n up 
(with a toss of his head in tl directio 7 
of Bordeaux) dul ou wouldnt kn 
me. How’s Mr. Phillips? 
He’s fine.” I pointed | out ov 


throng of peopie 

I'd like to talk to him but I 
ing a woman who just got off the boat 
train. Tell him Tony said hello. And te 
him I’m going straight.” I said | was glad 
to hear it and we shook hands 

Tony held mine a moment to say, “Yo 
know, I’m not his religion, but [| think 
he’s a swell guy We all do all the 
guys who go up there.” 
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The revolution that’s changing your shopping habits 
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i 
You'll be wooed by screen stars, tempted by smell, shop by TV and eavesdrop on Santa Claus 
| f synthetic smells h 
developed including — hickor I S H 
ked ham, perking coffe 1 th c ) 





| 
of treshly laundered shirts for th nlik that o tte pack , ' 
nts counter. There are even sepa 
lors for sweet and dill pickles I ' ; 
Edelstein. the American me ) 
liser who ts pioneering smell-market orrov h Oo ) , 
p hes nose stimulation with tl tud ( i . 
niabl ospel If you don’t wan pect ) ( 
lisp ou Can 1O oO | | 
Id ( O stop | | 
High-fidel | i I S M \ 
oO in scl n ! € ( t 
) oming out o con ] S 
h lescribe the merits of fioo | 
x 1 x m P , 
Max Buch idvertisin and promo I 
on director for NBC which repal ru lo I ) All you do is pick a card 
oO ket the records 
\ ) x i ile Te) oO oO \f 
o tha customer will no | ( ‘ 
to Oo iround witho ums I ( 
» th I novin xhil den [ 
I pp tion of 1 pre 
Pach | « | ) | 
yrescent ks ( | n d ‘ | 
WaACh n mp ) \ ! I S 
1 glo h 
7 Package designe predict that wrap H he on mut ) | 
will be able to answer all the qu ‘ 1 yaht ) heckout B M | 
ons formerly asked sales clerks. The 001 he'll p 
Lh i A il doe ot ] ts ! fl | 
will quickly be replaced | j () 
noving line. Package-letterin typ oft ompart nt { my ) A 
et bigger to accommodate th hort c, tl opT 
| 1lOppe for cen ( lad 
oO tna nty-tl pe ) 
yen who usually wea ) r\ 
) n to ir them I opp I | I 
| ic for 1O \ 
! Wi I modeled. ¢ I 
oO cco tro 1 oO 
n ‘ Bu | ( PB) | 
pound 1 fo co I J 
1 Baco ( W ; 
oO ) Ir ! oO S ( 
on lil ipe. Toothp I r\ 
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Here are some of the new gadgets you'll soon be seeing at the stores 





4 No other line 





| 
{> 
‘ | 
») TS 
Radio-Geiger counter = ma/ ‘ ( N I r\ 
l ical pre ect i k M I | f * 
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Sunbeam Bread promotion Car 


Now they’re even 


away the moon 


ving 


for box tops 





{ } 
| I ( if 1 ockel 
i) predict 
| } ) 
[ [ ( im 
’ | I ’ | | m 
* 
: 4 ka | ‘ B th 
) m 
> j ' ompetito 
\ n 7 } tt otl 
j ' 
t mM) i) iM) 
} l vo | ) t oO 
p ) } 
n ona oO I tw tome 
vl " ) B tha on 
on house il ta i ) 
ol ¢ no i orhood 
, " 
a nonsl thon pa l OSTC Wi 
, np fo h } friends 
to participal Door-to-doo t i 
I A ccount lo i ion 


dollars a vear in Canada. British Knott 
Canada Ltd., of Simcoe, Ont., a leader in 


the field. makes its own cloth, designs 
dresses and markets them through five 
hundred salesmen across Canada It soon 


plans to branch out into other textiles 
and lingerie. Fuller Brush salesmen 
now calling on fifty-five thousand Can 
idian homes a day ilso carry cosmetics 
and will soon be selling vitamins 

if Canadian housewives can expect 
more salesmen at the back door, they'll 
encounter fewer a the supermarkets 


Here eye-catching displays have been 
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; ior ; ided rie 

The current rash of chain-store premium 

ff j no ontusion in Can 
in ing than most re promo- 
tion t th idea of ustomers give- 
iway I not a postwar innovation In 
I10) peg s Manitoba Free Press 
if ich advertiser a fr Ddeavel tooth 


lifference now is that 








mum nav pecom in integral part 
of do bt ie in many line 
» their f i7yY to think n 1m- 
nich ikfast-cereal companies have 
id iven vay foreign currency and 
) f the moon. Quaker Oats offered 
found more tt ive than rks because 
tn nan nent act i i brake on 
impul buyin This faith in self-servic 
merchandis! | i surprising paradox 
n this age of labor-saving devices. Shop 
pe i now apparently happy to forego 
the much greater convenience of being 
vaited upon, having the order delivered 
Tr t telephonin 
Self rvice eem suited to almost 
I ommod Ken Halnan Motors 
Ltd., a Long Branch, Ont., Dodge dealer 
ent rented Toronto's Mutual Arena 
lo i three-day iuto ipermarket C us- 
tomer had their pick of two hundred 
pecial-purchase cars on display made 
| il nd lrov iWway I rade ins wel 
id on the spot to attending used-car 
lealer Even such staid organizations 
is the hundred-and-eleven-year-old de 
partment o Henry Morgan & Co 
has used self-service exclusively in sta 
ng its annual Montreal warehouse sak 


The department store will probably 
never be completely automated, but tts 
problem will compel the adop 


tion of speedier shopping methods. There 


will be much more self-selection—limited 
ell-servic which will eliminate closed 
lrawers and allow the customer to make 
own preliminary choice helped by 
xplanato packaging. Clerks will act 
nore is consultants than salesmen. Pur 
hases will be paid for at quick-service 


check-out desks 
Department stores will keep detailed 


iles on their regular clients’ buying habits 


Major purchases will be by appointment 
with a trained adviser who has studied 
photos of the shopper's house and knows 
her needs. Store representatives will call 
at the customer’s home with the double 
purpose of making sure she’s satisfied and 
bring the store’s file on her furnish 


ings up to date. If a client insists on 





keeping an old chesterfield too long, let- 
ters and phone calls will try to lure her 
back to the store 

By 1976 Canada will probably have 


three times as many cars as today and ru- 


ENJOY NEW 


Sunbeam 


BREAD 








Promotion payoff, aft lesmer 
to trad OX tops fo tic t 
qual ch i iM ) id ! 
Yukon gold field where they Nad ac 
quired enough acreage for twenty lo 
Swaps 

Even such everyday items as read are 
now being sold through idorate pro 


motional blitzes. Garfield Weston’s Sun 


beam Bread became one of Canada’s 





fastest-selling loaves followins oO 

counts million-dol camp I t 

included sponsorst oO the world 

greatest picnic for a hundred tho 1 
youngsters at the Canadian Natio Ex 
il Canadians wi n ch me ) 








order DNusines to continue flourist 
Instead of writing out orders, rural house 
wives will simply phone _ self-answering 
recording devices dotted around t 
countryside Electronic secretaries will 
lift the phone receiver, cutting in a record 
telling the caller when her orders wil 
delivered, re ne x the week 
special Dargains isking he oO id 
ner purchase list. Closer to the irDan 
areas, however shopping centres wi 
probably continue to make inroads into 


downtown-department-store sales 
Shops for sleep walkers? 
Parking remains the greatest 


headache of the downtown store. Befor 


World War II the central shopping district 


of Canadian cities was accessible to the 
majority of shoppers mainly | t 
car. Today, only three cit street 


cars and all have plans for 





The rapid increase of ca hip and 
replace! ent ol Streetcars with Dus 
whose routes ar iS hanged, has help 
ed shopping centres intercept busine 
that might otherwise go downtown 


Shopping centres have led in extending 
store hours. Stores around Los Ang 
have reached the ultimate in this tren 

they never close and many ire perm 
nently removing their doors. A_ recent 


G illup Pol 


1 of Canada found that sixty 


nine percent of Canadians 


shopping, but even if bylaws are amended 
to allow it, few shops are expected to 
keep open past 10 p.m 

Faced with all this stiff competition 
many of the independent retailers have 


banded into voluntary chains—organiza 





tions that enable the independent to re 
tain full store ownership but provide the 
advantage of quantity discount purchas- 
ing, plus merchandising aids 

Ottawa housewives have dramatically 
illustrated their acceptance of the affiliat- 


ed independent. In January 1952 M. Loeb 
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hibition grounds in Toronto. As well a 
+} f 


giving away more than half a 
comic books, balloons, book covers and 


kits, and using all usual adver 





tising media, Sunbeam also imprinted its 


message on three hundred thousand 
laundry shirtboards 

Sunbeam s success portends the dimen 
ions of promotional efforts to come 
Marketing experts predict that by 1966 
the Canadian retail trade’s annual sales 


promotion bill will climb to over a 


billion dollars more than double the 





present t 


& Co., the wholesa 
Independent Grocer 


far th 


oO ie Ottawa Valley, began o I 
local grocers: their weekly iles averaged 
fifteen hundred dollars. The current turn 
over average of the hundred member 
ixty-seven hundred dollars and eight 
Stores each have i weekly volum of 


more than twenty thousand dollars 
Last May Loeb boosted it oO 


ules by as much as one hundred and ten 


percent and made Canadian merchandi 
ing history by printing a billion stamp 


ind introducing Canada’s largest trading 


stamp plan since 1905. (Stam 





lawed that year because of racketeer 


who gave out plenty of stamps, but dis 


ippeared when customers came to claim 
their premiums.) In IGA’s Ottawa plan 
shoppers get a stamp with every ten-cent 





purchase 


1d paste them OOk 


hold fifteen hundred stamps each. These 





are redeemable for premiu 


from blankets (one book) to electric 
floor polishers (eighteen books) 
Other Ottawa chain stores, including 


Loblaw’s and Dominion Stores, hit back 
it the IGA plan with stampless 

ally similar premium scheme B 
werent happy about it 


[Thomas G. McCormack, president of 


Dominion Stores, believes that stamp 
could raise Canadian food bills by two 
percent and has called on the trad 
wipe out the trading-stamp racket befo 


becomes a cancerous growth on the 
McCo 


mack and many fellow merchants feel 


Canadian supermarket industry 


} 


the stamps can’t generate the 


increase necessary to avoid 





prices when they are adopted by the ma 
ority of outlets—an almost inevitable 
step in today’s competitive market p 


lity 


legality is permanently estab 


o 


lished, trading-stamp collecting will 
become the leading hobby of most Can 
adian households. In the U.S. forty mil 
lion families now paste up booklets of the 
stamps and even funeral homes are hand 


ing them out to bereaved relatives 
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unaffiliated merchant c¢ 





small 
pace with the scale of 


t 


{1 in the 


hoopla 


chains’ premium batt 


he will be able to prosper, the 
predict, if he whittles his cc 
essly and = shifts 


operating philosophy 


nouse 


liscount house is no longer 


semilegitimate basement operat 
hed over by indifferent disheve 
ks. It has become a new selling for 
ting traditional 


ind it’s here to stay 


Yiscount selling is based on Canac 


sive postwar increase In 


product 


) 


1 
les 
ex 


SIS 


{ 


toward the dis 


i 
ion 
le d 


ce 


merchandising pat- 


la’s 


ive 


ties. Twenty-two Canadian factories 


out refrigerators, but J. H. G« 


SS, 


sident of the Canadian General Elec- 


Co., told the Royal Commission 


ada’s Economic Prospects that “« 


on 


yne 


equipped plant could have produced 


total Canadian refrigerator product 


1955 


ion 


and still have operated at fifty 


tesin ne says h h 
in the dark. You know what vo 
b nobody else do 

La B KOWSh head of | 
inothe ( Ontario pric 
ippliance sto h ’ 
over their stock iimost once 
work eo slightiv mor thar 
cent net margin. One of Bunk 
most successtf promotions was 
tinuous seventy-seven-hour sale. 17 
enthusiastic customers were 
couple who had become engage 


night, and wandered in at 3 a.m 


their future kitchen. A similar ma 


staged by the London Furniture 


aired by a local disk 


a red nightshirt, who broadcast ea 


from the store’s show window 


do 
$« Vay 
i } 
yr ra) 
py 
OWSh 
on 
} 
oO 
i that 
tna 


jockey dressed in 


It's doubtful if marathons of this kind 


will be adopted as a future sa 


nique. But the new retailing re 








cent capacity will blast many of today traditional 
As one weapon against saturating the selling methods, wrenching the industry 
rket, retailers claim that appliance through more radical change the 
inufacturers are turning out new evolution of the upermarket from th 
iodels that tend to outdate their pre trading post of colonial da 
cessors and have coined the phrase Canadian retailers may I 
notional obsolescence to describe the ness weapon of mass destr on oO 
ocess. Currently the stress is on colored — the approaching hurly-burly of Zz to 
ppliances with ranges and fridges avail sell more oods more efficient I Ww 
le inevery shade from nutmeg and bur Radcliffe, general manager of the Radio 
ndy to flamingo pink. The idea ts to Electronics- Television Manuf t 
onvince the buyer that his present appli Association of Canada, predict pe 
ce 1S hopelessly out of date cially fitted peacel versions oO he d 
Canada’s top appliance salesman ts dealing intercontinenta ded ) ‘ 
; C. S. “Charlie” Lewis, the owner of New will be 1 to bring orchids from Hawau 
Era Home Appliances Ltd., of Toronto vo ho fter they're picked—for 
ich sells a million dollars’ worth of handy ( Oo first-day hopper il 
ppliances every sixty days. Working on future store openin Shoplift on hand 
average markup of fourteen percent at such openin nay e trapped | 
r Lewis claims he can move appliances atomic power, for the i method by 
cheaper because of the great quantity dis which radioactivated ink can be used fo 
counts his sales volume affords him. Re- marking prices on merchandise. When 
ntly he bought the entire factory output this is done, Geiger count nounted oO 
of one Inglis washing-machine model. In of sight around t tore exits wil ofl 
1other typical deal he paid $5.50 for jangiin i m 1 the pot xt 
ch of eight thousand irons and toasters bulge under the shopp Dlouse A 
id sold them at $6.95, although the can of bear ! ng to KO 
1ufacturer’s suggested list price was The } 0 n nd to u 
1.95. He writes his own full-page news nuit ne disp 1 in th 
ads, often including a picture of taili evolutlo * 
Backstage at Ottawa continued from page 8 
eously. In 1949 they voted Liberal in i 10 p 
Ves ifter George Drew's vizoro } 4 } 
ipaign scared them with the spect ) 
Tory government in office. If tl Tt M 
lose their relative preference fo oO! H t CCI 
ils, they ll do the opposit ) oe. UG 
Any such development could Cape B ym SO . 
‘ ous calamity for the Grit » | 
In Ontario alone there are twenty-o Co 
where a third-party vote I AS I pp ’ , ‘ sean 
larger than the voting ed I ( 
ch the Liberals won. In two of thes | / 
“ both mining areas—th¢ runner-up f G . 
the CCF candidate; if the Cons | r 
were to pull their punche xt I & 
e, the CCF might have three O » =p t 
ts instead of one. On its side tne . tu I 
CF ran third in nineteen seats wher not / Al ' 
vote would have been more tat! wi t 
ough to elect the Conservatives, though Wint / 
none of these did the CCF man have handl . , ' 
cNance to win Co-operation re one ( . CCI . 
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SEE YOUR MASTER PLUMBER. 


FOR A SEAT YOU'LL 





56-C-2 


NEVER HAVE TO REPLACE! 


You have a choice of more than 45 he autiful colors, plain or 


pe arlescent, when you select the handsome Solid Olsonite No. 


20. And for a lifetime of normal use 


like all others. 


Phe product of 52 years « xperience, the 


crack or peel 


wont fade 


this Solid Olsonite Seat, 


Solid Olsonite No. 20 


has no exposed metal to rust or corrode. It is available from 
the Master Plumber in your ne ighborhood 
“MADE IN CANADA “ , More Olsonite Seats 
oy are sold Caneda 
neon a othe makes 
»ymbined 





CANADIAN BATTERY & BONALITE CO., 


PLASTICS DIVISION . WINDSOR 


ORIGINATORS 
OF THE SOLID 
PLASTIC SEAT 


LTD. 


° ONTARIO 
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» children? 


ol ivil engineering it Massachusetts 
Institut of Technology which How 
ittended Via Do a ! ay or else 

th no consideration for the opinion of 
other How ha followed this to the 
full CHARLES L. BATES, VANCOUVER 


@ Don't tell us what we dont know 


ibout How Te 


know about himself EDWARD W. GREEN 


| us what Howe doesn 


BANFI ALTA 


Iwo views of June Callwood 





How could you? That photograph of 
June Callwood with her article, Let's 


End the Battle of the Sexes (July 7), is 





justice BERTHA SHVEMAR FORONTO 


Does pampering breed hoodlums? 


Hugh MacLennan is very naive in 


his arti It pay lo Pamper ou 
Children (Jul >| Let nobody be 
? | d t i! il \ ot om teen 
i ‘ I i) ther ire Ta lewe 
| q than t e were 
I} open to rio doubt. There can 
«m) 4 c 0) if t toda ‘ I en i 
hoodlums are ir mo vicious. A f 
onth o. a bunch of rowdte 1 Ol 
knocked down citizen on. the 
treet. They mercilessly beat and kicked 
p umabl for the thrill of it 
No. he \ nt killed some of the girls 
1 th in t ed to scream 1d 
det nterfered i B KEFFER 
REGINA 


what MacLennan writes. For instance 
This new generation understands 
that the is no virtue in toughness be 
cause the purpose of toughness was to 
breed a race of warriors This is bilge 
For one thin if it were true, the wal 
riors bred by our tough forebears would 
De imong us yel Look around and see 
if you can spot them W. H. S. MACKLIN 


OTTAWA 


@ Your article helped my fourteen-yea 
old son and myself to understand one 
another as we never have before MRS 


ELEANOR GREEN PERTH ROAD, ONT + 








We'd keep the Tories o 


If that prediction ts 








June is a gorgeous girl and 





ild print a photograph to do her 











mn 


S reported to have 

















tv ogetnel what more natural 
that we should have each other t 
unck 

Privately, they make no secret of the 
lifferences Ontario Attorney-Gener 





Dana Porter has been especially Trank 


th i! in explaining to feder 

lor “ he Frost government doesn 
want to De en in their company to 
Ontario provincial governmer! 

fying appeal, he would expla 

ithering Catholic and Protestant, Frenc 
ind English, federal Liberal and feder 


Conservative all into one sheepfold, and 
it just couldn't afford to mix in nast 
partisan politics. Premier Frost has beer 
less explicit, but he also has indicated that 
his government has to live with the Otta 
wa Liberals and has no wish to jeopardize 
tr 


, rT . i 
is good relationsh p As a result, he am 


his men have taken no more 
st token part in_ the last two federa 


€ ClioOns 


What raised Conservative hopes tha 


things might now be different was _ the 
itterness ist fall and since, of Frost 


hostility to Ottawa’s new tax-sharing 


t 


proposals (He also said at the time thi 


he didn’t like C. D. Howe's pipeline pro 





ect either, but inferences from that 


ment turned out to be wrong.) When the 


tax deal came up for debate in July, Frost 


t t , ter op ae 
to Ottaw O register a las un 


That was when he asked the federa 
group to lunch. Drew was the most 
distinguished guest, but others included 
Don Fleming. Roland Michener and 
John Hamilton, of Toronto; Gordon 
Churchill ot Winnipeg fom Bell ol 
Saint John, N.B.: and Leon Balcer, of 
Three Rivers, Que who is national 
president of the Progressive Conserva 
tive Association 

Even the peop! who attended = the 
luncheon came away with widely varyin 


impressions of what had been said. Pre 


mier Frost spoke at considerabl lengt 


mostly about dominion-provincial rela 


ons and the inigq of the new x 
proposals which | thinks unfai ( 


Ontario 


youn War Veteral who won the late 
Rodne Adamson’s seat in York West 
two years ago ked question that wa 
I nan people's ids f th Ottaw 

oup backed Frost and fought against 


the tax-sharing plan (as some Conserv 


ive MP hoped it would not do) could 











the count on Frost ipport to the 
go down with them 
fla iiled to the mast 
( 1 themselves. as th 
had in the pipeline iffair, re tin 
newspapers that the premier! ) 
had accepted the Liberal ise? 
Nev iid Fro The could co 
Oo n ibsolute He would fight < 
th i d in tack n th l } 
tax pl t ederal Tori yuuld co 
on his unqi fied support 
Of cot eat dea Oo said 
d_ the wi nan mversatior 
well the torm speect SO ol I 
iuneneon Lue came iWa con\ 
that Fros had promis d fi O-ope 
atio 1 nitir th Libe Ss hip ] 
th yf whenever i i \ ‘ ODDO 
eve th 
tunity offered. Others thought he | 
done no more than ask, and offer, sur 
port in trying to block the x-st 
plar 
Most eresting of pernap 
the reaction of this latter group to tl 
luncheon itself. Although they insisted 


that no commitments had been made 
they were no less emphatic in proclaim 
ing that the luncheon meeting repre 
sented “a great step forward.” Evidently 
Conservative ambitions toward party 


solidarity are still remarkably modest +. 
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GMC STANDARD AND HEAVY-DUTY HYDRA-MATIC GMC POWERMATIC .. . NEWEST AND BEST 


GMC’s Standard Hydra-Matic in the light duty series offers POWERMATIC is a new principle in automatic transmissions 
four forward speeds automatically shifting in three ranges. ... now available in the 18,000 to 32,000 GVW range of GM¢ 
High range is for open highways. Medium range is ideal for Trucks The heart of Powermatic is a four-element torque 
congested traffic, while low provides maximum traction. converter that triples engine torque [The torque converter 

locks out at higher speeds giving the idvantage of solid 


Heavy Duty Hydra-Matic, in the 40,000 GVW range with optional 


° . . ° l « 
rear axles and reduction units, gives automatic shifting for mechanical drive. 


a wide range of operating conditions. It provides heavier Powermatic provides six automatically-shifted gea tios in 
duty components and has greater hydraulic pressure. to move three ranges. A finger-flip switches you from rat to range. 
heavier loads. Heavy Duty Hydra-Matic’s unique “Hold” position And Powermatic presents the unique Hydraulic Retarder—safe 
overrides the automatic shift to prevent up-shifting. Choose a braking for dangerous grades. Ask about a Powermatic- 
GMC with Standard or Heavy Duty Hydra-Matic! equipped GMC Truck... now! 


The World's Greatest Choice of Everything... 





A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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He’ ol rn with Its something that comes only 
fror perien lt is the ability to get along with 
people That ality haste the character of every 
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Every Fall, Canadians 
young and old thrill to the 
excitement and tensions 
of Canadian Football 

one of the world’s 


most exciting sports 
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FOR REFRESMME) 


For sheer deep down 
Satistaction after viewing 
any exciting sports 
spectacle, there s nothing 
like a cool glass of DOW 
Ale one of the world's 


nmnest qu ility ales. 





ONLY DOW 15s ‘COOLCONTROL' BREWED 
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Horse of another color? 


There’s a great difference 
in Vermouths, too! 


In vermouths, the mark of the thoroughbred is the 
Martini label — signifying subtleties of flavor and 


aroma found in no other vermouths in the world. 


Imported from Italy in the 35-oz bottle 


MARTINIsROSS 





SWEET VERMOUTH 


FOR DRIER MARTINIS USI 


MARTIN 





EXTRA DRY VERMOUTH 


Lighter in color not quite so bitter 
If you like your martinis drier, you'll always use 


Martini “Extra Dry” vermouth 
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Remember your fir 


Travel is broadening and if you take 
the youngsters along their reactions are 
likely to range from elevating to flatten- 
ing. A_ four-year-old Calgary girl this 
summer experienced her first train ride 
through a tunnel (a short one), looked 
blankly puzzled as the sunlight burst up- 
on her again, then exclaimed, “Mommy 
—did we all close our eyes? 

And a four-year-old Toronto boy, 
urged to tell grandad all about his first 
trip to Niagara Falls, declared excitedly, 
“Well, there was a place where wate! 
came out, and I leaned over and had a 
drink.” 

+ * * 


Stern warning posted on the front page 
of the local paper in Galahad, Alta 


Notice to the narents of Galahad 
Children at the station during train 
time have been observed standing be- 
tween tracks or near edge of platform 
throwing sticks, stones and snowballs 
at equipment; touching coaches while 
train is leaving; walking across the 
tracks and climbing grain-door piles 
while engine is switching: crawling 
under cars, etc. Such behavior is not 
conducive to longevity. Parents should 
explain to their children the advantages 
of reaching the old-age pension with 
two arms, two legs and one head 


CNR Agent, Galahad, Alta 
* * * 


A late-summer love may be nipped 
by unseasonable frost, as witness the fate 
of the young fellow in Port Alberni who 
got fixed up with a blind date for a big 


dance. He went to the florist and asked 


SHE LOVES 
OR iy ME ~ SHE 
4 





for the cheapest corsage in the shop, then 
discovered that evening his date 


pretty girl from the flower shop 


It was one of those simmering summet! 
Sundays in Redditt, Ont., when only a 
few of the faithful were gathered to wor- 
ship in the local Anglican church. The 
minister was intoning the Ten Command- 
ments and had just come to “Remember 
the sabbath day, to keep it holy.” when 
his voice was almost drowned out by a 
power lawn mower roaring through the 
open window on one side of the church 


and a power saw on the other 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous 
scene. No contributions can be returned. 
481 University 
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st ride in a tunnel? 


We hadn’t spotted a “spry little old 
lady” for a long time until an alert Parade 
scout in Winnipeg spotted this one. When 
observed, the spry little old lady wa 
making a block-long sprint for a bus and 
the bus started to pull away just as she 
reached the third window from the back 
She looked like this had happened be 
fore and that she knew it would do no 


good to bang on the window. So th 
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s.l.o.l. ducked in behind the bus, pulled 
the trolleys off the wires, and as_ the 
driver resignedly ind unsuspectingly 


climbed off the bus to replace them, she 


innocently climbed on 
* * * 

Once again we spent the wedding-bel 
season poring romantically over th 
marriage notices and have finally decid 
on our favorite, from down Cape Breto 
way, which began “A quick but prett 


wedding was solemnized in St. Ninian 


Cathedral, Antigonish 
* ~ * 
This was one of those incidents of 
metropolitan life that drive innocent by 
Standers crazy with curiosity, so someone 


1 


in the know has kindly supplied us with 
full details. We're talking about the other 
afternoon on Bayview Ave.. in northeast 
ern Toronto, when a big Buick driven 

a small blonde rammed into the rear end 
of a small Hillman driven by a largs 


force officer 


There was a loud and sickening c 
moment of silence during which tt 
dust settled. Then the RCAF type cli 
d out of his mangled Hillman, strod 
back to the Buick, took the blonde’s f 
in his hands and stared long and hard 
Then shaking his head sadly he walh 


back to the Hillman and drove away 
The blonde was the guy's wife The 
damages, as it turned out, totaled $16 
He didn’t know that then but he did know 
that whatever the damages you can’t col 
lect a cent of insurance if your wife bangs 
into you driving a car registered in your! 
name. And that’s as good an argument 
as we know against having two cars ir 


the family 


anecdotes reflecting the current Canadian 
Address Parade, c/® Maclean’s Magazine, 


Ave., Toronto. 
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watch a forest die? 


CATERPILLAR 
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Lazy day...hot sun overhead...and in all this big wide thirsty world 


® 


there’s nothing like that great taste 
O { ¢ O ke ! Age cannot remember, nor youth dis- 


cover anything so “just right” as an 
ice-cold Coca-Cola at a time like this. 
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